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BEHIND THE SCENES 
AT WASHINGTON 


Special Washington, 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


OBEJCTIVES of three main groups in the nation’s 
capital—regulationists, radicals and demagogues— 
which constitute the main forces at work toward the 
shaping of the New Deal public utility policies. 


Although government ownership of utilities is not 


viewed as likely, situation bears close watching. 


Regulation may become virtual ownership without 


responsibilities of government. Utilities urged to take 


initiative in straightening out confusion in utility 


taxation. Address before recent annual convention 


of Virginia Independent 


OVERNMENT, today, comes 
® into contact with industry, 

particularly regulated indus- 
try, at so many different points that 
I cannot hope to do more than touch 
the high spots, in this address. As 
an easy approach to this end, I have 
selected just one broad hypothetical 
question from among the many that 
are continually being asked by my 
friends ana subscribers to various 
publications with which I am con- 
nected. By far the most frequent 
inquiry I have had since the recent 
Democratic landslide on election day 
is this: 

“Is the second instalment of the 
New Deal going to be more liberal 
or more conservative as to utilities 
than the first?” 

That question seems’ simple 
enough, but I would hesitate to try 
to answer it categorically, unless it 
would be to admit, honestly, “I don’t 
know.” I don’t think that anyone 
else knows definitely, not even except- 


Telephone Association 


ing President Roosevelt himself. To 
understand why this uncertainty 
should exist, it is necessary first of 
all to make the perfectly obvious dis- 
tinction between the New Deal ob- 
jective on one hand and the reason- 
able prospect as to the extent of ac- 
tual accomplishment of that objective 
—in the light of maturing economic 
consequences—on the other. 

I have observed that folks outside 
of Washington have a tendency to 
think of the New Deal as a cohesive, 
coordinated machinery, functioning 
under the personal direction and con- 
trol of a strong leader who decides 
all of its policies for better or worse. 
That picture simply is not true. It 
is physically impossible for the Pres- 
ident to decide controlling adminis- 
trative problems. On the contrary, 
he must depend on advice from dif- 
ferent subordinate groups. 

All of these groups may have his 
confidence more or less, but their re- 
spective suggestions may conflict. 


D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


That is perfectly understandable. We 
surely wouldn’t want our President 
surrounded by a lot of stereotyped 
minds or “yes” men. Nevertheless, 
this internal conflict is the underly- 
ing reason for so many obvious in- 
consistencies that have marked the 
New Deal’s path in the past and, 
doubtless, will continue to do so in 
the future. 


Three Utility Groups 
and Their Objectives 

To get down from this higher plane 
of abstract generalities and give con- 
crete examples, I would say that 
there are, roughly, three main groups 
in Washington that form the New 
Deal policy on utilities. 

First, there are what I call the 
regulationists, those who favor strict 
regulation of utilities but stop short 
of governmental ownership. The out- 
standing characteristic of members 
of this group is their sincerity of 
purpose. They may be inept, they 
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may be incompetent (I’m afraid some 
of them are), but they are sincere 
believers in regulation! They think 
regulation will work—if it is made 
strict enough. 

This group is relatively small in 
number, but I think it is increasing 
in its influence. I hesitate to name 
any individuals, but I think that most 
of the members of our Federal regu- 
latory commissions—the ICC, the 
FPC, certainly the SEC, and our own 
regulatory body, the FCC—may fair- 
ly be said to belong in this group. 

Next, we have the radicals. These 
range from outright dyed-in-the-wool, 
Marxian reds, down through various 
shades of pink to the blushing mauve. 
But differ as they may on academic 
principles, there is one fundamental 
that seems to unite them. All of 
them believe in government owner- 
ship of public utilities—and by that 
I mean public ownership of all utili- 
ties. It is my belief that this group 
is more or less sincere about its ob- 
jectives; that is to say, most of these 
advisers really feel that public own- 
ership is inevitable as a matter of 
social progress. 

They are not always so frank in 
their methods, however. Often they 
take the attitude that the end justi- 
fies the means. They are willing to 
complain about anything connected 
with a utility: rates, security issues, 
consolidations, holding companies, 
executives’ salaries—anything at all 
so long as it undermines public con- 
fidence in the utility and moves them 
that much farther towards their goal. 

For the last three years they have 
complained that utility rates were 
too high. Now that electric, gas and 
telephone rates have generally been 
reduced to a level where there is not 
much reasonable ground left for com- 
plaint, they will probably soon be 
singing a different tune. 


Rates Never Low Enough 
to Satisfy Agitators 


You might as well make up your 
mind that you could never reduce 
your rates low enough to satisfy 
these agitators, or that the power 
companies could ever cut up their 
holding companies in little enough 
pieces to suit them. Why? Because 
it really isn’t a question with them 
of rates or holding-company abuses. 
These are all disguises, excuses, to 
press on towards their real objective 
of exterminating private enterprise 
in the utility field. 

Even if you could meet their de- 
mands and stay out of the horny 
hands of the attachment sheriff, 
they’d find something else to com- 
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plain about. Don’t get me wrong. 
Rate reductions are splendid when 
they are economically warranted; 
but, to use a prize ring expression, 
don’t be a sucker for a left. 

Finally, we have the third class— 
the out-and-out politician. The poli- 
tician doesn’t really care about utili- 
ties, rates, public ownership, or any- 
thing else. He cares only for him- 
self. The so-called utility issue which 
skyrocketed into public prominence 
by the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation of the power companies, 
starting in 1928, and has since 
spread to other utility fields including 
telephones, is to the demagogue sim- 
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Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20, and 21, 1937. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 
9 and 10, 1937. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12, 1937. 











ply a good political horse to ride— 
and he’ll ride it until it drops. 

When its loses its vote appeal, he’ll 
abandon it without a qualm and look 
around for some other convenient po- 
litical horse on which to ride back 
into office. Fortunately for the util- 
ity industries as a group, the so- 
called utility issue does show some 
sign of losing its political appeal. I 
refer to the recent campaign in which 
it was scarcely mentioned, notwith- 
standing the hostile record of the ad- 
ministration toward utilities. 

Well, there you have the three 
broad classifications of forces at work 
in Washington to shape the New 
Deal’s utility policies. And you can 
readily see for yourself how impos- 
sible it is to give a sharp, clear-cut 
picture of the New Deal’s objectives 
as a whole. 

To try to fuse the conflicting ob- 
jectives of the regulationists, the rad- 
icals, and the demagogues is some- 
thing like superimposing the nega- 
tive photographs of a bloodhound on 
top of that of a Russian bear, on top 
of that of a lame duck and then tak- 
ing a composite photograph of all 
three. As you can readily imagine, 
the result would be a strange-looking 
animal indeed—fuzzy, blurry, indis- 
tinct and confused. Well, that is not, 
I think, an unfair picture of the ob- 
jective of the New Deal utility policy. 

So much for the objective. Now 


let us turn to the more practical! prob- 
lem of actual prospect. I know from 
recent letters I have been receiving 
that some executives actually fee] a 
bit jumpy about this government 
ownership business, especially since 
the New Deal’s recent landslide vie- 
tory. 


Prospect of Government 
Ownership as Such 


Well, I want to say right now that 
there is absolutely no present, dis- 
cernible reason to get panicky over 
the prospect of government owner- 
ship as such (mark well that limita- 
tion). Why is there no chance of 
it? That is very elementary—it 
costs too much. To carry out that 
thought, let us try to get a little per- 
spective on what our government can 
afford. 

Our national debt is at present 32 
billion dollars. This debt has been 
accumulating off and on since the 
Civil War, but approximately a third 
of it was incurred since March, 1933. 

You will recall that the largest sin- 
gle New Deal appropriation was the 
relief bill of 1935, which amounted to 
4.8 billions. That money was given 
to the President to spend all over the 
country, for public works, for direct 
relief—for anything and everything 
that would help to break the back- 
bone of the depression. You will also 
recall the howl that went up about 
the size of that general expenditure, 
even from the old rubber-stamp 74th 
Congress. 

For comparative purposes, let us 
consider what general nationalization 
of utility industries would cost in this 
country. First off, there’s the elec- 
tric power industry with a national 
investment of 14 to 15 billions; the 
gas industry, with five billions, and 
your own telephone industry—also 
with about five billions’ investment. 

Assuming that any plan of govern- 
ment ownership would contemplate 
fair compensation for these invest- 
ments, I submit that the country 
could not afford to buy in any one of 
these three industries, and that the 
people would not stand for it. 

You understand that this would 
not mean the creation of new jobs by 
new construction (because a duplica- 
tion of the existing utility facilities 
on a national scale would be unthink- 
able). And, of course, if the gov- 
ernment attempted to take over these 
properties by confiscatory legislation 
without paying fair compensation, 
the resulting repercussion among the 
insurance companies, banks and other 
investment groups would cause such 
a public outcry that the New Deal, 
popular although it is today, would 
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be literally chased out of Washing- 
ton. 

What I have just said does not take 
into account any other and special 
reason for the government not spend- 
ing large sums of money. To clinch 
our observation, however, let me re- 
mind you that the Federal budget is 
now badly out of balance and that 
President Roosevelt well recognizes 
that he must take substantial steps 
in the direction of balancing the 
budget even before the congressional 
bi-elections in November, 1938. At 
this very time, the President is said 
to be examining economic plans to 
cut down government expenditures, 
rather than to increase them. 

No, summing up the whole situa- 
tion, | somehow feel sure that—much 
as he might like to lend aid and com- 
fort to some of the socialistic brain 
children proposed by his more radical 
supporters—President Roosevelt will 
have to sing, more than once during 
the next few years, that old song: “I 
can’t give you anything but love, 
baby !”’ 


The Situation Will 
Bear Close Watching 


But just because government own- 
ership of utilities is politically and 
economically inaccessible at the pres- 
ent time, it does not necessarily mean 
that you will hear no more about it 
or that it will not continue to bear 
close watching. Public ownership 
can become a threat to coerce regu- 
lated industry into a straight-jacket 
of even more drastic regulation— 
until regulation itself becomes virtu- 
ally management without the respon- 
sibilities of ownership. 

That doesn’t cost so much. It 
doesn’t cost the government any- 
thing. Mr. Hitler, Mr. Stalin and 
Mr. Mussolini found that out some 
time ago. If regulation is stringent 
enough, the regulationists have all the 
fun of telling business to do this and 
to do that without worrying about 
meeting fixed charges on funded in- 
debtedness. 

I’m not saying that can happen 
here. I’m not saying it can’t hap- 
pen here. But it’s a thought to keep 
inmind. It has happened elsewhere. 
And so, if ever you see your govern- 
ment closing in on your industry on 
Several fronts with a few puny loan- 
grants to create annoying competi- 
tion here, with a muck-raking inves- 
tigation to worry you there, and a 
frontal attack of drastic regulatory 
legislation over there, it will be high 
time to think about whether it’s all 
a coincidence or whether somebody 
Planned it that way. 

Another important consideration 
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An Orchid 

From a Texas Subscriber 

“TI still get as much enjoyment read- 
ing TELEPHONY as when I first began to 
take your journal,” says E. D. Selmser, 
of Freeport, Texas, who has charge of 
the telephone lines of the Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. 

“The engineering data is a very valu- 
able record. I use it often and think 
it worth many times the price of sub- 
scription. In fact, all your articles are 
up to date and most helpful. Business 
is gaining here, and I hope the coming 
year will be a good one for you.” 





in Washington just now, from the 
telephone point of view, is taxes. 
Needless to say, the very pressure 
under which Mr. Roosevelt finds him- 
self today to balance the budget nec- 
essarily implies that taxes will not 
go down in the near future and that 
very possibly they may go up. 

Now, it is possible for President 
Roosevelt to balance the Federal 
budget without doing it the hard 
way. The hard way would be to 
bring government outgo down and 
general income (through taxes) up 
to a meeting point. Yet, I have heard 
it suggested only recently that the 
Federal government may decide to 
do away with periodically refunding 
its indebtedness and place the na- 
tional debt, or at least a portion of 
it, into non-maturing obligations or 
obligations maturing only at the op- 
tion of the government. 


May Adopt British 
“Consol” Financing 


This would be similar to the financ- 
ing used by the British government 
in consolidating portions of its in- 
debtedness into securities known in 
the money markets today as consols. 
This, of course, would relieve the 
government of ever paying back its 
debts. It would only pay interest on 
its debt, and the government’s obli- 
gation would take the form of an 
annuity rather than a bond. 

This system works, too, if it is 
used with restraint as England has 
used it. Great Britain, as you know, 
has not yet paid for her Napoleonic 
wars and, apparently, never intends 
to. And so we see that, within rea- 
sonable limits, it is possible for a 
financially stalwart nation to wrap 
up one parcel of debt and put it over 
here in the form of 2 per cent Con- 
sols, and another little parcel of debt 
and put it over there in the form of 
2% per cent Consols, without neces- 


sarily endangering the basic struc- 
ture of national credit. 

It is economically fallacious, of 
course. Borrowing on the future 
without ever intending to pay back 
is like systemmatically eating next 
week’s dinners this week and so on. 
It’s all right as long as the lunch- 
room man continues to give you 
credit. 

I call it Einstein finance because to 
me it seems as if the politicians of 
today have found a way to gallop into 
tomorrow, seize the wealth of unborn 
generations and gallop back into the 
present and spend it. It doesn’t al- 
ways work, as post-war France and 
Germany can testify. When national 
credit is called, then the only alter- 
natives are repudiation or inflation. 

However, as I say, I do not expect 
—just from what I hear and see in 
Washington (being no financial ex- 
pert myself, by any means )—that the 
New Deal will try to short-change its 
obligations, any more than has been 
done already in the gold clipping pol- 
icy of the Treasury. Therefore, we 
have to face the probability that 
taxes are going to stay up and may 
even go up higher. 


Utilities Should Develop 
Taxation Yardstick 

With respect to utility taxes, I 
have this observation to make: I be- 
lieve there is definite need for the va- 
rious utility industries to develop 
plans of their own as to how they 
should be taxed. Understand, I 
didn’t say how much they will be 
taxed (Congress will take care of 
that and you can’t tell them anything 
about that). 

At present, however, utility taxes 
are growing like Topsy. Not only is 
there a lack of understanding as to 
any relationship or balance between 
utility taxes and taxes on other in- 
dustries, but there is a hopeless con- 
fusion between proper Federal utility 
taxation and proper state and local 
utility taxes. 

Even the variation in the size of 
the tax—one utility in the state of 
Washington paying 24 per cent of 
gross revenues in taxes and another 
in the District of Columbia paying 
less than 10 per cent—shows the 
planlessness of utility taxing; and it 
is going to make serious trouble for 
the industries as well as for the gov- 
ernment in the future. What we 
need is a taxation yardstick. 

We all know that there is a social 
reason for special taxation of lux- 
uries—liquors, tobacco, and cosmet- 
ics. We also know that there is a 
social reason for keeping taxes on 
necessities of life, such as bread and 








milk, down to a minimum. In which 
category does the utility belong? If 
it belongs in neither, what relation to 
both should the utility tax bear? 

Nobody seems to be thinking of 
these things; nobody seems to care. 
State legislatures meet and pile more 
taxes on utilities, apparently because 
they are able to pay them or can’t 
get out of paying them. 

Before this thing gets out of hand, 
I believe that the telephone industry 
and other utility industries would be 
well advised if they attempted to 
formulate some sort of plan to pre- 
sent to Congress and the state legis- 
latures as a matter of suggestion. It 
won’t keep taxes down, perhaps, but 
such a plan might make the further 
development of utility taxes more or- 
derly and more rational. 

It would help Independent tele- 
phone men a great deal, I know, if 
they only knew what to expect in the 
matter of taxes—if they knew where 
Federal taxation might be expected 
to leave off and local taxation begin. 

In conclusion, I want to say just a 


word about the election results be- 


cause I was asked specifically to com- 
ment on this subject. I suppose most 
of you were surprised by the sweep 
of President Roosevelt’s victory last 
week. Does it mean that the Repub- 
lican party is dead indefinitely, or so 
feeble that smart businessmen might 
as well make up their minds that 
there is only going to be one party 
of any consequence in the United 
States? 

Well, I believe almost any Wash- 
ington observer whose memory goes 
back as far as 1928 will tell you to 
go easy before you bury either major 
party in this country. The electoral 
vote plurality of Mr. Roosevelt is dev- 
astating—even the popular plurality 
of 27,000,000 over 17,000,000 sounds 
very impressive when expressed in 
brutal figures; but it really isn’t so 
awfully unequal when you reduce 
these same figures to simple propor- 
tions of 5 to 3. 

As the New York Times put it 
some days ago, it is as if there were 
only eight of us seated around a table 
discussing the merits of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.” Five, let us say, 








two 
“What is health?” 
free from 


of being physical 


“Oh, yes, I’m feeling fine,’ we 


mind. 
What is wealth? 


most envied, it 


of an early old age,” said Pope. 


riches and rags. 


Longfellow. 








HEALTH 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


T LEAST one of blessings come to the average 
A Both may be said to be transient. They are health and wealth. 
We may well ask. The dictionary defines it as the 
state of being sound or whole in body, mind and soul, especially the state 
disease 
value of health while they possess it. 
say. We rarely mention our priceless 
possession of health or even think about 
of it. We do little to safeguard it. Every day we 
Health, nevertheless, is reflected in a sound, strong, vigorous body, and 


It is nothing of itself. 
he broods over his gold, that he has nothing else. 
on starving his body, if he could but realize that the value of his wealth 
is found only in that which it can purchase. 

The difference between wealth and health is, that while money is the 
brings the least happiness. Health, on the other hand, 
gives the most happiness, but is the least envied. 

If the poorest mortal could trade his health for a rich man’s wealth, 
he might be tempted but he would not do it. But, the rich man would 
gladly trade all his wealth for the poor man’s health. 

The loss of health, either temporarily or permanent, usually makes 
a person poor-spirited. He cannot be of real service to others when his 
bodily ailments are reflected through his mental being. “Sickness is sort 


On Michigan Boulevard, in Chicago, one may see riches and rags as 
reflected in the clothing of pedestrians wending their way here and there. 
One may also see health and ill-health reflected in the wearers of those 


I believe I know now that there is nothing less enviable than riches, 
or more desirable than health. I have both—health is wealth. 
“Joy, temperance, and repose, slam the door in the doctor’s nose.”’— 


DesMoines, Iowa 


human being. 


or pain. Few people consider the 


it, unless someone else speaks 


run risks of losing it. 


A miser does not realize, as 
Surely, he would not go 














approve of Hamlet. Three disap- 
prove of Hamlet. Now obviously the 
five, under such circumstances, would 
not consider themselves a crushing 
majority; nor would the three con- 
sider themselves hopelessly outnum- 
bered. 

In fact, you can see that it would 
only be necessary for one member of 
the party to change his mind from 
pro to con, in order to reach absolute 
equality. I say this not at all to re- 
flect in any way upon the splendid, 
personal victory of Mr. Roosevelt at 
the polls, but merely to remind yoy 
as business men that all history and 
experience point to reaction following 
extreme swings. The reaction may 
be delayed, but sooner or later it will 
come. 

The situation recalls the late Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson’s favorite 
story, which was very much on him- 
self. It appears that following his 
second election he decided to take a 
pleasure trip through the Middle and 
South West. Passing near Hannibal, 
Mo., he ordered his special train side- 
tracked so that he might make a quiet 
pilgrimage to the monument erected 
on the bluffs to Mark Twain. Un- 
known to the natives, he asked one 
of them if he remembered Tom Saw- 
yer. 

“Never heard of him, 
said. 

“Well, do you recollect Huckleberry 
Finn?” asked the President, who was 
getting quite a kick out of joshing 
the home boys. 

“Finn? Finn?” the native mused. 

There was a family of Finns down 
the road a piece, but I don’t recall 
there was a Huckleberry amongst 
"em.” 

“Well,” said the President, “‘do you 
happen to recall Puddinhead Wil- 
son?” 

“Oh, him? 


the native 


Why, yes, sure; I voted 
fer him twice, sir.” 


7 
Former Employe Sues 


Telephone Company 


asking $50,000 damages has 
been filed against the United Telephone 
Co., of Kansas City, by Emmett Baker, 
former the company’s ex- 
change at Sarcoxie, Mo., for alleged per- 
manent impairment of his health. 

The petition sets out that a truck pro- 
vided the plaintiff by the company was 
defective in that it gave off fumes which 
injured and impaired the plaintiff's 
health; that he repeatedly called the 
company’s attention to the defect, but 
that it was not corrected. Mr. Baker 
stated he was forced to retire because 
of the condition of his health and that 
he will be unable to work any more. 
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COMMERCIAL SURVEY NEEDS 


Of Moderate-Sized Telephone Companies 


By GEORGE J. EBERLE 


General Commercial Engineer, Western Operating Properties, General Telephone Corp. 


PART II OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES dealing with the value of a commer- 
cial survey, based upon actual information secured in an examination 
This instalment discusses detailed census and 
analysis embracing relative distribution and density of dwelling and 


of telephone plants. 


business units by classes throughout entire exchange area. 


Part I was 


published in November 7 issue and covered general economic survey 
covering population growth and forecast, general business trends, etc. 


FTER THE general economic 

A survey covering population 
* growth and forecast, industry 
and trade developments, general 
business trends, etc., has been com- 
pleted, it is then necessary to enter 
ipon the detailed census and analysis 
embracing the relative distribution 
and density of dwelling and business 
inits by classes throughout the en- 
tire exchange area. 

Following this, it is essential to 
obtain the respective telephone sat- 
urations in each small area which 
will supply indicative data to meas- 
ure the present and probable future 
usage and line requirements. Obvi- 
ously, the exchange area and the 
‘entral office areas must be segre- 
gated into small enumeration dis- 
tricts similar to those used in the 
United States population census. 
These small enumeration districts 
will be designated as house-count sec- 
tions. 

House-Count Section Layout 

Considerable care must be exer- 
cised that the house-count sections 
are not too large or too small. If they 
are too large, it will be found later 
that a certain flexibility has been 
lost in adjusting boundaries for 
backbone cable-feed areas, central of- 
fice boundaries, etc. 

House-count sections which are too 
large may later require further di- 
vision if found unworkable; and this 
entails considerable additional cost 
because the detailed data of dwelling 
units, business units, stations, and 
lines must be reassembled by city 
blocks, or the entire detailed field 
work will have to be repeated to ob- 
tain the distribution and density of 
the residence and business units, etc. 
This should be avoided if possible. 

Thus, it is necessary in establish- 
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ing house-count boundaries to re- 
frain from violating certain definite 
barriers, boundaries, or economic 
differentials. In one exchange, for in- 
stance, the original house-count sec- 
tions were laid out to the number of 
120, but it was found later that flex- 
ibility demanded an increase to 500. 
This entailed considerable extra cost. 

On the other hand, house-count 
sections should not be made too small 
because the more house-count sec- 
tions, the higher will be the initial 
cost and subsequent allocation costs. 
Furthermore, too many house-count 
sections make the commercial survey 
work unwieldy. In establishing house- 
count sections, therefore, it is a mat- 
ter of experience and judgment, but 
it is better to err slightly in estab- 
lishing too large a number of house- 
count sections than too small a num- 
ber. 

There are many conditions which 
are more or less controlling in the 
establishing of house-count section 
boundaries. The following natural 
and physical limits, should be heeded 
in designing a house-count section 
layout: 

Rivers, canals, creeks, drainage 
channels, arroyos, railroad rights- 
of-way, arterial highways and main 
streets, zoning limits of single fam- 
ily and multiple family residence dis- 
tricts, retail and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, civic centers, parks, schools, 
cemeteries, existing cable and wire 
feed area boundaries, central office 
boundaries, and any other occupan- 
cies which may be indicative of fu- 
ture cable or wire feed limits or 
differentials in telephone usage. 

In addition to these main limits 
which must be recognized, there is 
also the geographical distribution of 
various income classes often found in 


single family or multiple family resi- 
dence districts; and if feasible, house- 
count section boundaries should be 
established to segregate the low, mid- 
dle and high-class family income 
groups. 

Sometimes zoning boundaries are 
not of importance, due to the fact 
that the occupancies are entirely dif- 
ferent than the zoning requirements 
and are bound to remain so for a 
considerable period. For instance, it 
is often found that due to the 
avariciousness of the average person, 
and shortsightedness of city officials, 
large areas are zoned for multiple 
family usage, or retail business, or 
even for manufacturing when, in 
fact, the entire area is solidly built 
up with single family houses. 

Present actual boundaries, as well 
as probable future limits or boun- 
daries, should be taken into account 
when establishing house-count sec- 
tion layouts. For instance, where it 
is quite evident that an existing cen- 
tral office will be abandoned and cut 
over into two or more adjacent cen- 
tral offices, such conditions should be 
provided for. 

All of the house-count sections 
should be numbered in some logical 
order. If any further subdivisions 
are required, the original number 
should be retained and the subdi- 
vision designated as, for instance, 
house-count sections 25a, 25b, 25c, 
25d, etc., retaining the original 
house-count section number 25. 

It is also often desirable that the 
house-count sections of the various 
central offices be placed in serials. 
For instance, the house-count sec- 
tions in the main eentral office may 
take numbers 1 to 99, and other cen- 
tral offices may take subsequent 
blocks of 100 numbers, say, 100 to 
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199, 200 to 299, etc. Thus, the house- 
count section can always be identi- 
fied with a particular central office. 


Residence Classifications 

The residences should be divided 
into main classifications according to 
types, and these types subdivided 
into monthly rental groupings. Here, 
again, as in the case of the establish- 
ment of house-count sections, consid- 
erable judgment is required to pre- 
vent burdening the study with too 
much detail, or establishing classes 
which are too inclusive for flexibility. 
The Bell Telephone System developed 
some admirable elaborate classifica- 
tions of residences for commercial 
survey purposes, particularly for the 
large metropolitan exchanges. How- 
ever, for medium-sized and small ex- 
changes an extended number of resi- 
dential groupings is not necessary. 

The main purpose of the rental 
groupings, for instance, is to give 
indications of differentials in tele- 
phone usage. Hence, in the medium- 
sized and small exchanges the num- 
ber of rental classes can be consid- 
erably reduced as the station and line 
forecasts need not be upon such a 
refined basis. For instance, in some 
of its commercial surveys the Bell 
company has used the following gen- 
eral types: Single family residences, 
flats, apartments, lodging houses, 
light housekeeping. 

The single family residence group- 
ing was subdivided into the following 
monthly rental classes; $100-up; 
$75-$100, $60-$75, $45-$60, $35-$45, 
$25-$35, $20-$25, $15-$20, $10-$15, 
under-$10. For flats and apartments 
a small number of rental classes was 
used, but the entire schedule required 


about 30 classes. Including the sub- 
totals, and totals, the number of 
items on this basis is about 35. 

In designing a residential classi- 
fication for medium-sized and smaller 
exchanges a contracted rental group- 
ing was used, allowing only four ren- 
tal groups under each type of dwell- 
ing, thus: Over-$60, $36-$60, $20- 
$35, under-$20. These rental group- 
ings were adopted because, for the 
practical purpose of forecasting in 
the small and medium-sized ex- 
changes, further refinement was not 
desirable. 

For instance, it was found in sev- 
eral tests that the telephone users 
in the various rental groups under 
$20 per month were less than 10 per 
cent; from $20 to $35, in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 per cent; $36 to $60, 
in the neighborhood of 50 per cent; 
and over $60, 85 per cent, or better. 
Such contracted numbers of rental 
groupings, therefore, reduce the num- 
ber of items from 35 to 19. 

A further advantage of a smaller 
number of rental groupings is that 
field men in judging residences as to 
rental values must exercise greater 
exactitude between, say, ten different 
rental classes of single family resi- 
dences than between four classes. 
The latter will permit approxima- 
tions which will be sufficiently accu- 
rate and usable for practical pur- 
poses, and the liability of misclassi- 
fication and cost in time and effort 
are considerably lower. 

In Table II, classifications of dwel- 
lings as to types and rental groups 
are presented as the results of a 
commercial survey in 12 exchanges. 
In these exchanges, with a combined 





Type and 
Rental Group 


Number 

of Units 

Single Family 
Over $60 
$36-$60 
$20-$35 
Under $2 


4,489 
22,037 
32,648 
28,212 
Total 87,386 
Flats and Miscellaneous 

a 
$36-$60 .......... 
$20-$35 

Under $20 


518 
5,298 
13,716 
8,548 


28,080 


Total 


Apartments and Courts 
Over $60 
$36-$60 
$20-$35 
Under $20 


10,674 


140,841 





Per 
Dwellings 


100.0 


population of 
over 500,000, the 
single family 
dwellings com- 
prise about 60 
3.1 per cent of all 


15.2 


Per Cent 
‘Cent, to Grand 
Total 





the units and the multiples about 49 
per cent. The hotel and lodging or 
rooming house units present a very 
small proportion of the total units— 
about 3 per cent—although some of 
the larger cities are resort towns and 
cater to tourists. 

It will be noted that for each class 
of dwelling the “Over $60” per month 
rental group is an extremely small 
proportion of the total, while the 
“$20 to $35” group is predominant. 

That there is a wide variation of 
distribution in the several exchanges 
of single and multiple dwellings is 
evidenced in Table III. Where the 
average of 12 exchanges in Table II 
is about 60 per cent for single family 
dwellings the individual exchanges 
have a range from 41.4 per cent to 
94.3 per cent of singles with recip- 
rocal proportions of multiples. 

These different distributions have 
a definite effect upon telephone de- 
mand. Other things being equal, the 
exchange with a high proportion of 
singles is a better telephone market 
than the exchange with a high pro- 
portion of multiples. 

Again in Table II, while the aver- 
age of all dwelling units with rentals 
“Over $60” per month is about 5 per 
cent, the range in Table IV for indi- 
vidual exchanges is from 2.7 to 16.1 
per cent; and whereas the $20-$35 
group is the predominant average for 
the 12 exchanges, it is only predomi- 
nant in exchanges C and E in two of 
the six exchanges shown in Table 
IV, while the “Under $20” group is 
predominant in the other four ex- 
changes. 

Obviously, such a diversification of 
rental, or family income groups, has 
a considerable bearing upon the rel- 
ative telephone sales potentialities 
and ultimate saturation. 

Some argument has been advanced 
with a considerable degree of merit, 
that hotels should be included in the 
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Type and 
Rentai Group 


Hotels 


Good rooms .... 


Poor rooms 


Total rooms 


Lodging Houses 


Total hotel 
lodging houses 
Grand total 


| monger 
OO im 0 


_ 
ool 


ing houses 


Total lodging houses 
rooms 


dwellings, 
hotel rooms and lodg- 


Per Cent 
Per Cent, to Grand 
Dwellings Total 


Number 
of Units 


and 


5,207 100.0 








Table !l. Summary of Dwelling Units, by Types and Rental Groups, in 12 Exchanges. 
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Single family 
Flats and miscellaneous 2¢ 
Apartments and courts. 2 
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Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange 
y E F G 


3. 87. 
5.8 8. 
0. 4. 


4 94.: 
2 4. 
4 3. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 








Table I!!. Percentage Distribution of Dwelling Units by Types in Various Exchanges. 


residence classification despite the 
fact that these units usually have 
business telephone service. If the 
classification is based upon the occu- 
pancy, or use of the premises, rather 
than upon the type of telephone serv- 
ice, it appears to be more logical and 
acceptable. For instance, if residences 
were classified according to the type 
of telephone installed, the apartment 
houses with PBX’s and with business 
telephones would be classed as busi- 
ness. 

However, apartments, hotels, room- 
ing and lodging houses are all used 
for residential occupancy, either by 
permanent or transient dwellers. 
They are essentially dwellings, not 
businesses, and are counted as family 
units by the United States Census. 
Thus, it appears more logical to in- 
clude hotels and all types of struc- 
tures used for residential purposes 
under the dwelling classification. 

In fact, the quandary in which one 
finds himself is readily recognized if 
any other basis is used; for instance, 
many family units in an apartment 
house have residence telephone serv- 
ice, whereas the house itself has 
business service. Hence, the apart- 
ment house may be classed both as 
residential and business on the basis 
of type of telephone service. What- 
ever basis is used, the criterion of 
telephone service is difficult to apply. 

If all dwelling units—such as 
hotels, lodging houses and apartments 
using business service—are classified 
as business units, then those apart- 
ments having residential service do 
not logically belong in the business 
group. If they are included, then it 
is necessary to place all residence 
telephones so used in the business 
classification summaries to obtain the 
percentage of business usage. 

If occupancy is made the basis 
then, obviously, hotels, lodging 
houses and apartments are included 
in the residence summaries, and the 
business telephones used by these 
units must be transferred to the 
dwelling summaries to obtain the 
percentage usage and line require- 
ments. 


Preparation of Field Manual 
A field manual must be prepared 


which will define in detail the inclu- 
sions and exclusions of the various 
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terms employed on the field sheet. 
Some typical instructions follow: 


“SINGLE FAMILY DWELLINGS: In classi- 
fying single dwellings on a rental basis, 
it should be done on an unfurnished 
basis. Single dwellings, as here defined, 
should include only houses in which 
single families are living and the house 
must be either on an individual lot or 
on the front of an individual lot. 

All single dwellings which are in the 
rear of lots where another single dwell- 
ing is located on the front of the lot, 
will be classified under ‘Flats and Misc.’ 
Whatever the development on a lot, 
especially on the rear, if a single dwell- 
ing is located on the front with fairly 
spacious grounds and used by one fam- 
ily, it should be so classified. 

Wherever single dwellings are used 
for apartments, rooming houses, light 
housekeeping, or other purposes, they 
should be classified in the appropriate 


be treated primarily as apartment ca- 
pacities. All multiple light housekeep- 
ing facilities under one roof shall be 
classified under apartments. Apart- 
ments above stores shall be classified 
as apartments. 

Sometimes it will be found that serv- 
ants’ quarters are provided over garages 
or separate buildings in the rear of 
single family dwellings. In this case 
they may be classed as apartments.” 


Field men should undergo ap- 
praisal tests of their ability to judge 
the various dwelling classifications 
and various rental groupings. Field 
men can be instructed to first ap- 
praise vacant dwellings, flats, courts 
and apartment houses as to the ren- 
tal, obtaining the address of the 
various dwellings so appraised and 
then obtaining from the owners or 
real estate agents the actual rental 
asked, and the rental unaffected by 
unusual temporary conditions. 

Field men must understand that 
appraisals are to be made on a nor- 
mal basis. Wide fluctuations in rental 
due to seasonal demands should be 
eliminated. Single family houses 
must be appraised upon an unfur- 
nished rental basis, whereas, many 





Rental 
Groups y 
Over $60 .... 
$36-$60 
$20-$35 y 38.) 
Under $20 ... 66. 5.0 


Total 100.0 





Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange 


K 
2.£ 6. 
6. 
24.5 
32 


100.0 








Table IV. Classes of Dwellings by Rental Groups in Various Exchanges 
Percentage Distribution. 


section, as indicated on the field sheet. 
Fieldmen shall enter the premises 
whenever in doubt of the classification 
or rental group. Extreme care shall be 
exercised not to omit any back-lot or 
upper-story dwellings. 

FLATS AND MISCELLANEOUS: This clas- 
sification should include all two- and 
four-family flats, duplexes, all flats 
above stores, and all promiscuous single 
dwelling structures on one lot. 

In most cases it will be found that 
this type of dwelling has an individual 
entrance to each family capacity. How- 
ever, in exceptional cases there is often 
a common entrance and the family ca- 
pacities are unfurnished and should be 
classified under this heading. Flats and 
miscellaneous dwellings shall be ap- 
praised on an unfurnished basis, even 
though some may be rented furnished. 

APARTMENTS AND Courts: This classi- 
fication should include all dwelling 
structures, usually with five or more 
family capacities, rented on a furnished 
basis and provided either with a com- 
mon entrance or an individual entrance 
to the various family capacities. Since 
apartments are usually rented furnished, 
the classification of rentals of this type 
of structure should be placed upon a 
furnished basis. 

Very often it will be found that apart- 
ments, particularly courts, have indivi- 
dual entrances but nevertheless are 
rented on a furnished basis, and shall 


types of multiples require to be ap- 
praised on a furnished basis. In 
other words, the purpose is to ap- 
praise dwellings upon a rental basis 
from a normal telephone usage stand- 
point. 

[ AUTHOR’S NOTE: The statements 
in these articles are the personal 
views of the author and are not to 
be construed to reflect the policies of 
any of the companies with which the 
author is connected | 

(To be continued) 
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Damage Suit Filed 


Against Northwestern Bell 

-Ralph Russell has sued the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., at Omaha, 
Neb., for $60,000 damages, in federal 
court. He says that in August, 1935, 
while using the telephone at his resi- 
dence a shock or “blast” was trans- 
mitted that resulted in loss of hearing 
in his right ear, impaired the hearing 
of his left ear and so deranged his ner- 
vous system that he had to resign as 
president of a sporting goods company, 
and can work no more. 
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Successful Meeting in South Carolina 


GROUP CONFERENCES and open discussions con- 
ducted on rural electrification, social security, toll 
compensation and other matters affecting the industry 
at recent convention of South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association held in Greenwood 


ISCUSSING rural electrifica- 
D tion, social security, toll com- 

pensation and other matters of 
vital importance to the industry, the 
South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association held a successful 
meeting at Greenwood on November 
17 and 18. A traffic conference was 
also held for the benefit of telephone 
operators and traffic men. 

L. E. Winget, general manager, 
South Carolina Continental Telephone 
Co., Sumter, and C. B. Barksdale, 
secretary-treasurer, Greenwood Tele- 
phone Co., Greenwood, were re-elect- 
ed directors for a three-year term. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors the officers were all re-elected 
as follows: 


President, Frank S. Barnes, of 


FRANK S. BARNES, Rock Hill, 
President of the Rock Hill Telephone 
Co., was Reelected President of the 
South Carolina Independent Tele- 
Phone Association at Recent Annual 
Convention. 
Rock Hill, president of the Rock Hill 
Telephone Co. 
Vice-president, L. E. 
Sumter. 
Secretary-treasurer, W. D. Wilkin- 
son, South Carolina Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Sumter. 
Recently the South Carolina asso- 
ciation issued invitations to repre- 
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Winget, of 


sentatives of all wire-using companies 
to meet for the purpose of forming 
a coordinating committee. Mr. Barks- 
dale, a member of the coordinating 
committee, reported te the conven- 
tion the results of the formation of 
this committee. 

His report shows there is complete 
harmony in the state between wire- 
using companies and that the coordi- 
nating committee is now functioning, 
resulting in considerable savings to 
the companies and preventing inter- 
ference. 

The principal speaker at the ban- 
quet was W. N. McAnge, of Bristol, 
Tenn., president of the Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co. His subject was 
“Service.” 

Since the provisions of the Social 
Security Act become effective in the 
very near future, Independent tele- 
phone men paid close attention and 
took part in an open discussion on 
the legal and accounting questions 
involved. This was conducted by 
A. L. Geiger, Washington, D. C., gen- 
eral attorney, United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, and 
W. S. Snapp, Bristol, Tenn., general 
auditor of the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co. 

Accounting records will have to be 
kept on part-time and casual labor in 
order to comply with the Social Se- 
curity Act. Another puzzling ques- 
tion related to the payments to Inde- 
pendent contractors for delivery of 
directories and payments to other 
telephone companies for doing con- 
struction work on contracts. 

Mr. Snapp believes that it is a mat- 
ter of economy to telephone com- 
panies to keep accurate records and, 
of course, essential in order to prop- 
erly file reports with state bodies and 
the FCC and to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Social Security 
Act. 

Greetings were extended from the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association by Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. He gave an outline of some 
of the things the national association 


L. E. WINGET, Sumter, General 
Manager of the South Carolina Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., Has Been 
Reelected Vice-President of the State 
Independent Telephone Association. 


is doing in the interest of Indepen- 
dent telephone companies. 

Mr. Deering stated the special com- 
mittee of the association is endeavor- 
ing to work out a more satisfactory 
arrangement between the Bell compa- 
nies and the Independent companies 
concerning compensation for teletype- 
writer and other so-called Bell spe- 
cial services. 

President Barnes was authorized 
to name a committee to study toll 
compensation of Independent ex- 
changes and to take up with long dis- 
tance companies the question of prop- 
er compensation to small telephone 
companies. 

Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, traffic representative of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, conducted the traffic con- 
ference and endeavored to promote 
new enthusiasm among those present 
in telephone traffic work. 

vy 


Receiver Knocked Off 
Hook; Burglary Discovered 


A novel use of the telephone as a 
burgla1 reported Blair, 
Neb. in the office of 
house was blown by a pair of burglars. 
The blast jarred the telephone receiver 
off its 


alarm is from 


A safe a business 


series of 
flashes into the central office. When the 
operator could get no answer she called 
the police, but it was too late. The bur- 
glars had gone. 


hook, setting up a 
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Your Business § 
This MONOPHONE 


Time and energy mean money in today's business whirl. Any 


device which conserves them is eagerly welcomed. 


That's why every business man who sees one of the new self-con- 
tained Monophones is eager to have one on his own desk—ready for 
instant, convenient use! He is quick to appreciate how much easier 
this scientifically designed instrument makes telephoning—and when 
he uses it, how its clearer, crisper transmission contributes to better 


understanding, to quicker, more accurate interchange of ideas. 


And you will like this Monophone, too—for its strong and durable 
construction—for its in-built quality in every detail. These factors 
spell longer life with less breakage, less repair, less maintenance—in 
brief, a more profitable investment for telephone company funds. 
May we send you prices and full information? 
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TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND S 
Distributed By: 
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The Type 34A3 self-contained desk Mons 
phone, as well as other Monophone 
models, can be furnished for either 
manual or automatic operation, and also 
in a variety of art shades with chromium 
or gold-plated trim. Send for descriptive 
color circular. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


TELEPHONE RATES brought up at annual conven- 


tion of the Mayors’ Conference. 


What is average 


monthly domestic telephone rate? Should compre- 
hensive and comparative telephone rate statistics 
be made available by industry? Inflation and rising 
costs a matter of interest to telephone managers. 
What is necessary from viewpoint of business, par- 
ticularly regulated business to avoid worse results 


AST WEEK the Mayors’ Con- 
L ference held its annual nation- 

al convention in Washington, 
D. C., under the leadership of Mayor 
La Guardia of New York City, and 
on the final day, utilities came in for 
a spirited discussion. There was 
President John W. Smith of the De- 
troit city council, who discussed his 
city’s successful fight for lower nat- 
ural gas rates under a sliding scale 
rate arrangement. There were sev- 
eral other mayors and city officials 
who discussed with some satisfaction 
the general decrease in all types of 
utility rates. 

What would interest telephone 
men, however, was a short talk by 
Mayor Neville Miller of Louisville, 
Ky., who is leading his city in a ma- 
jor rate battle before the Kentucky 
commission against the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. His 
honor, Mayor Miller, is surely worked 
up about telephone rates. He seems 
to be itching to lead a crusade; and 
being an energetic chap, it would not 
be surprising if he did something of 
the sort. 


N a word, Mayor Miller told the 

other mayors that they should all 
get together and “gang up” on tele- 
phone rates. He believes that tele- 
phone rates are, generally speaking, 
too high everywhere. He seems to feel 
that whatever reductions in telephone 
rates have occurred during recent 
years, they have not kept pace with 
reductions in other lines of utility 
service; and he thinks every mayor 
of the United States ought to look 
into it. “As a whole,” he said, “the 
telephone situation presents to any 
mayor a fertile field.” 

Most of Mayor Miller’s fire seemed 
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to be aimed in the general direc- 
tion of the Southern Bell, but after 
the formal session, your corre- 
spondent circulated around to see, 
as far as possible, if the Ken- 
tucky mayor’s views were well re- 
ceived. It would probably be inaccu- 
rate to say that about a half-dozen 
random municipal representatives, 
with whom your correspondent had a 
chance to discuss this matter, agreed 
with Mayor Miller’s idea of a con- 
centrated municipal attack on tele- 
phone rates. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that most of them were dis- 
satisfied. 

One mayor of a middle-sized city 
in Ohio fired this question point blank 
at your correspondent: 

“What’s the national average do- 
mestic monthly telephone rate in the 
United States?” 

This correspondent had to admit 
that he had never seen any figures 
compiled along that line. 

“No, and neither has anyone else 
seen such figures,” snapped his honor. 
“It’s easy to find out what the na- 
tional average residential price for a 
thousand cubic feet of gas is, or the 
national average price per kilowatt 
hour of electricity. You can even 
find out the national average street 
car and bus fare by just asking the 
American Transit Association, but 
nobody knows the national average 
domestic telephone rate—why, why?” 

Your correspondent tried to ex- 
plain that such a statistical attempt 
would require the comparison of fig- 
ures which could not be reasonably 
compared—that telephone rates vary 
in very sharp and sensitive propor- 
tion to the number of subscribers 
connected to the central offices; 
that telephone operation costs in- 


crease with greater usage, while gas, 
electric, and transit costs, under fa- 
vorable load conditions, decrease with 
greater usage, etc. 

But his honor could not see it that 
way. If classification were necessary 


to avoid misleading figures, make 


them, but let us have the figures. 
Wasn’t that, he asked, what the Fed- 
eral Power Commission did with the 
electric rates? In short, his honor 
seemed convinced that comparative 
telephone rate data are withheld be- 
cause the industry “is afraid of the 
results.” 

And so the thought struck your 
correspondent that the telephone in- 
dustry might well give thought to 
the feasibility of meeting this criti- 
cism, demand, or whatever you care 
to call it by considering what can be 
done in the way of making available 
comprehensive and comparative tele- 
phone rate statistics for the United 
States. 


HERE are many reasons why 

such a rate study should not be 
made. Bell officials may insist, when 
the matter is mentioned, that such 
comparisons are misleading, would 
serve no useful purpose and merely 
be used as erroneous basis for fur- 
ther rate agitation. 

All true, perhaps, but still such ar- 
gument does not convince the indus- 
try’s critics; and sooner or later the 
leaders of the telephone industry may 
be faced with the necessity of either 
publishing this information in about 
as reasonable and nearly accurate a 
form as it can be assembled, with 
appropriate qualifications and res- 
ervations, or having some govern- 
mental body do it for them. 

In the latter event, the job may not 
be done in as satisfactory a form. 
Nor is it certain that precise care will 
be taken to include appropriate quali- 
fications and reservations. The U. S. 
census of telephones for 1917 gave 
the rate schedules of 252 exchanges 
in the larger cities, without any at- 
tempt at analysis or comparison. 
Many reasons are given why rate 
comparisons are difficult. 

Of course, the basis for all these 
rate data is already at hand in the 
Bell’s statistical department. Fur- 
thermore, rate information on any 
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MONOTYPE SWITCHBOARDS 


Bring the Advantages of 
Steel Frame Construction 
to Manual Operation 


The principle of steel frame construction, as employed by Automatic 
Electric engineers in Monotype switchboards, means longer life, less 
maintenance and greater reliability. 





Steel frames are lighter, stronger and more durable. They lend them- 
selves to greater flexibility of design. The rigid backbone of steel found 
in Monotype switchboards insures perfect alignment and continued 
eccurate operation of all parts years after ordinary boards have been 
discarded. In the meantime operating and maintenance costs are lower. 

Write for complete information on the Monotype switchboard 
especially adapted to your needs. 
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The Monotype Community Switch- 
board shown here is typical of the 
wide variety of multiple and non- 
multiple types available, featuring 
Monotype Steel Frame construc- 
tion. Furnished in any capacity up 
to 600 lines, and with either line 
wernel (HOH t — or series lamp signals, as 
—1444 . esired. 
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lhe Monotype (ommunity 
Central Battery Switchboard 
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city or group of cities is 
available for any one 
enough to request it. 

But that is just the point; the rate 
agitators don’t want to be bothered 
writing to anybody. Nor do they 
want to be restricted in the scope of 
their inquiry. They want all the 
dope at once, and they want to do 
their own playing with the figures 
and draw their own conclusions. 


readily 
interested 


RONG and unfair? Of course 

it is. Any one who has the 
slightest conception of the economics 
of the telephone business knows that 
operating costs in one city cannot be 
fairly compared with those in an- 
other and that state-wide and nation- 
wide so-called “average rates” 
statistically meaningless. 

But the practical question is: 
Whether to meet this rate curiosity 
by giving out information in a form 
least susceptible to erroneous inter- 
pretation, or to let it ferment un- 
satisfied until it blows up in the form 
of a Senate resolution demanding a 
comparative rate study of United 


are 


States telephone rates, similar to the 
Norris resolution which directed the 
Federal Power Commission to collect 
and publish comparative electric util- 
ity rates for the United States. 

This is an economic and statisti- 
cally-minded age we are living in. 


Some of our public servants like to 
draw curves and plot graphs. It seems 
so scientific and makes them feel im- 
portant. As there is little enough 
research in government, should not 
this impulse be guided rather than 
curbed? 

Under suitable direction it might 
lead to better understanding of the 
problems of the telephone industry. 
In any event, it cannot be suppressed 
by just repeating that “it can’t be 
done.” It will be done some day. The 
question is by whom? Needless to 
say, the FCC has not overlooked this 
matter, as previous comment in this 
department has indicated. 


TOW THAT the turmoil and un- 
certainties of the election are 
over, the season is at hand to study 
major problems likely to be encoun- 
tered under the next four years of 
the New Deal. There are many such: 
taxes, social security, government in 
business, foreign complications, etc. 
One of these problems that is not, 
in comparison, getting a great deal 
of attention just now is the matter 
of inflation and rising costs. Regu- 
lated industries, such as telephone 
companies, should be vitally interest- 
ed in this matter for the obvious rea- 
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son that their rates are pinned down 
by law while their expenses go up or 
down in passing variations in price 
and wage levels. 

Last week newspapers quoted Ed- 
win W. Kemmerer, Walker professor 
of international finance at Princeton 
University, as stating that interest 
rates in the future are going to go 
up; and by future he meant near fu- 
ture. This alone should mean a great 
deal to companies that have any new 
financing or refinancing to do very 
soon, but the significance of that ob- 
servation goes much further. 

Washington money doctors are in- 
clined to think that under the pres- 
ent Treasury-Federal Reserve set-up 
it is possible for the government to 
keep interest rates down, despite 
economic recovery. Professor Kem- 
merer seems to think this is er- 
roneous. 

In either event, the question that 
is bothering long range economic ob- 
servers from the Washington view- 
point is: When will the “explosive 
phase” of inflation begin? 

It is conceded that inflation has 
already started. Behind the scenes 
of rising living costs and increasing 
agricultural produce and real estate 
prices—obvious even to the man on 
the street—there is the credit infla- 
tionary process going on whereby 
Treasury deficits are converted into 
purchasing currency by the simple 
maneuver of having the banks buy 
government bonds. 

Yet, it is surprising how many 
well-informed people pooh-pooh the 
idea of inflation. They fail to agree 
that the natural time lag between the 
inflationary cause and effect may be 
lulling us into a false sense of secur- 
ity. Did not the devastating French 
inflation come some years after their 
largest budget deficit was incurred 
and at a time when there was actual- 
ly a surplus for that particular year? 

This is not written in the spirit of 
another inflation scare story. On 
the contrary, it should be stressed 
that repudiation of the currency is 
unthinkable in this country for any 
reason now discernible. So say all 
economists of all classes—conserva- 
tive and radical alike. What is nec- 
essary from the viewpoint of busi- 
ness, particularly regulated business, 
is to recognize the gradual stages of 
inflation so as to avoid uncomfortable 
dislocation at the time of climax. 

The inflation climax itself may not 
be particularly sensational, compared 
with what has happened in other 
countries that went through the in- 
flationary cycle, but utility executives 
would be well advised to keep a close 
check on the various indices of infla- 


tionary progress. If this is done, 
they can and will avoid the needless 
panic and futile excitement that ac- 
companies the periodical discussion 
of greenback legislation by Congress, 
They can also take a tack to leeward 
to avoid the real rumpus as much ag 
possible. 


-_ © 
Hindenburg Field Tele- 
phone in Daily Service 


The handsome field telephone set used 
by General von Hindenburg during the 
World War is the prized possession of 
Col. Ruby D. Garrett, who 
signal officer of the Rainbow 
of the American Expeditionary Force 
He recently persuaded the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania to install it 
Pa., 


use the tele- 


was chief 


division 


in his home in Easton, and now, 


when he has occasion to 


phone, he makes use of a set on the 
side of which is emblazoned the impe- 
rial 

This 


tery. 


crest of Germany of 
field set has an 
The U. S. 
1918, 


bygone days 
interesting his- 
war records of Sep- 
reporting the fall of 


state that the German 


tember 20, 
Chateau Benoit, 
army evacuated hastily before the Amer- 
ican onslaught The field headquarters 
Hindenburg 
victorious Rainbow 
sion of the A. E. F. His rug, 
table and stationery 
quickly 


of General von were en- 


tered by the divi- 
chairs, 
personal were 


taken as souvenirs, and his 
handsome field telephone set became the 
Col. 


Col. Garrett soon adopted the instru 


possession of Garrett. 
ment for his own use in giving orders 
tu the After a time the 
set became inoperative and the colonel 
went using the 
two-piece telephone. 
burg set disappeared and for 
Col. Garrett bemoaned the 
prized souvenir. 

Not so 


Diggs, 


signal corps. 


back to regular arm) 
Later the Hinden- 
18 years 
loss of his 
long ago, Capt. Vernal A 
engineer with the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., came across the o'd 
Hindenburg telephone set, 
imperial crest on the side of the box, 
among discarded materials. He 
had that Col. Garrett had 
possessed the set, so had it checked over 
and put 
tion. 


now an 


bearing the 


some 
heard once 


into first-class working condi- 
When the Rainbow Division held 
its recent annual reunion in Kansas 
City, Capt. 
to Col 
result 


prized 


Diggs presented the instrt- 
Garrett. 

the colonel now uses his 
souvenir of the World 
War every time he places or receives 4 
telephone call in his home. He recal’s 
to his friends of the Rainbow division 
that it is the same telephone which 18 


ment 
As a 
greatly 


years ago re-echoed to guttural orders 
from Berlin to General von Hindenburg, 
high command of the German imperial 
army. 
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EMPIRE EXHIBITION: SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg, Sept., 1936 — Jan., 1937 


Although chiefly renowned for Strowger automatic telephone equip- 
ment, Automatic Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd., manufactures other 
products connected with light-current, communications and signalling, 
and a number of these products are displayed on the Company's Stand. 
Prominence, however, is given to Rural Automatic Telephone Exchange 
equipment of the type particularly suited to countries in which com- 
munities are scattered over wide areas; thus demonstrating the flex- 


ibility of Strowger equipment which enables it to be applied to local 
conditions with excellent result. 


A.T.M. Street Fire Alarm Apparatus, for the instant notification of. 


outbreaks, and the recording of all associated data at the fire head- 
quarters, is shown and beside it is A.T.M. Remote Control and Tele- 
metering equipment. This is combined photo-cell and electrical appa- 
ratus for showing a continuous, visual indication at one point of the 
readings of instruments situated at distant points; and telephone elec- 


trical equipment adapted to the remote control of electric supply 
stations. 


Also demonstrated is the Strowger Carrier Switching System for cen- 
tralized street lighting control, which enables all electric street lamps 
in any required area to be switched “all-on", “half-on" or "‘all-off" from 
one central point. The Electro-matic Vehicle-actuated Street Traffic 
Signal exhibit is of particular interest to South African visitors, for the 
Signals are already operating in Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, 
Pretoria, etc., whilst more than a thousand sets are controlling traffic in 
Great Britain and in many great cities of the world. 


Of strong local appeal, in view of the many mining interests in South 
Africa, is the display of A.T.M. Mine Signalling apparatus. A.T.M. 
shaft signalling indicators, flameproof telephones, bells, relays and other 
items do much to protect life, and add considerably to the efficiency 
and profitable working of the mine. 


a 
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The Stand is designed on attactive, 
modern lines in a colour scheme of scarlet 
and light blue with facings of polished 
aluminum, and the effect is enhanced by 
a colourful decorative mural representing, 
in impressionistic manner, the products in 
use. The Stand has been planned to pro- 
vide knowledgable visitors and the gen- 
eral public with simple-to-follow exhibits 
showing Strowger products at work in the 
life of the community. The telephone 
equipment is built into a panoramic back- 
ground representing a moonlit stretch of 
typical South African country with sev- 
eral scattered communities. Opeatien 
of the equipment results in the progress 
of each call being traced in scarlet lumi- 
nous lines upon the panorama. 


An ingenious model shows different 
types of road-intersections controlled by 
Electro-matic Signals, and visitors, by de- 
pressing miniature detectors set in the 
roadways can simulate actual traffic and 
cause the signal lanterns to show red, 
amber, and green lights for the quidance 
of their “vehicles”. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE and ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


(Formerly Automatic Electic Co., Ltd.) 


NORFOLK HOUSE + 
LONDON W.C.2 @ ENGLAND 


NORFOLK STREET @ 


STROWGER WORKS @-~ LIVERPOOL @ ENGLAND 


The Photo-telemetering The Street Fire Alarm 


Part of the Rural Automatic Exchange 
Exhibit Exhibit 
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Telephones On 
The World’s Greatest Bridge 


EXTENSIVE bridge tele- 
phone system located on 
the 8'4-mile San Francis- 
co-Oakland Bay bridge 
officially opened to pub- 
lic recently. The facilities 
include 22 police tele- 
phones, 6 substation 
telephones, 58 plug-in 
stations and 11 open 
telephone transmitters 


HE greatest bridge in the world 


was opened formally with a three- 
12-14, 


day celebration, 
for which 
Calif.., 


eclipse 


November 
of San 
in an 
its kind 
66 feet 
passenger 
on the top 
On the lower deck are provided 
three lanes for motor trucks and motor 


the city Francisco, 


spent $250,000 effort to 
anything 
The 


providing 


of in his- 


tory. bridge is in width, 


lanes for 
two-foot 


six cars 
and a sidewalk 


deck. 


stages and two interurban electric rail- 
way tracks. 

With of this $77,000,000 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge to 
automobile traffic, the public was able to 
observe the operation of 


the opening 


what is, per- 


and extensive 
in the 


costing $550,000 


haps, the most elaborate 
bridge telephone system 
Electrical facilities in- 
stalled the double-deck 
say bridge include a telephone system 
with 22 


world. 


along 84-mile, 


police telephones, six substa- 


tion telephones, 58-plug-in stations and 


11 open transmitters 





- 


Two 8% mile, 2%4-inch diameter, cables 
are provided for communication. In the 
center of them are seven No. 8 and 36 
No. 16 gauge wires, the latter being 
twisted together to form 12 sets of 
triplex wires for telephone communica- 
tion. The cables also include some 125 
No. 16 gauge wires, which 
used for various purposes. 


single are 
There are 18 major expansion joints 
the entire structure, 12 of 
which are in the west bay or suspension 
structure. 


in bridge 
They are required for move- 
the stiffening trusses due 
and deflection under load, 
and also under temperature changes. In 
order to avoid placing undue _ stress 
upon the cable at these points, loops hav- 
ing a six-foot radius provided 
the cable at each expansion joint. 


ments of 


to 
expansion 


are in 
The 22 police telephones are arranged 
five circuits, the primary reason be- 
ing to sectionalize the bridge so that a 
particular officer may more quickly be 
located, or to give instructions covering 
a particular section of the bridge. The 
telephones are set on the outside rail 
on the two sides of the bridge. The tele- 
phone boxes are of cast aluminum with 
an electric light that flashes to attract 
the attention of the policemen when the 
stations are called. 

the of the mainte- 
nance department the telephone system 
is divided into corresponding 
to the There 
is a telephone in each of the sections, 


on 


For convenience 
sections 
six electrical substations. 
located as follows: 

In the shroud at the top of the center 
anchorage, adjacent the deck 
in the two end anchorages, on the lower 
chord in the in 
administrative the 


to lower 


cantilever the 


dis- 


span, 
building and in 


tribution structure. 


pla 


Police Telephones Are Installed Along the Hand Rail and on the Steel Towers of the 
Great San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
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At each point throughout the districts, 
where telephone facilities might be 
needed, are plug-in stations, there being 
a total of 58 plug-in stations. The main- 
tenance men carry a portable telephone 


handset and by means of the plug-in 


Combination Fire Alarm and Tow-Car Sig- 
naling Set on Tower of San Francisco Bay 
Bridge. One of the Bridge’s 22 Police Tele- 
phone Sets Is Seen at the Right. 
stations may plug in at the top of the 
steel towers, or at other points through- 
out the structure, to make 
with the substations 


connection 
controlling that 
also to the desk ser- 
geant in the administration building, or 
through the telephone switchboard to 
any of the other locations. 


tower, or section; 


There is also a fire alarm system with 
32 fire and two car-calling sta- 
throughout the length of the 

In each of these stations is a 
telephone jack which permits mainte- 
nance men be in communication 
with the fire alarm central station on 
Yerba Buena Island in the center of 
the Bay, while repairing and testing 
the fire alarm equipment. 

There is a complete fire alarm system, 
and a chemical truck and three tow-cars. 
Each is equipped with com- 
plete equipment and _ portable 
equipment, for use in the 
event that a wrecked car catches fire. 
If a car truck being driven across 
the bridge catches fire and there is no 
accident, a fire alarm only will be 
turned in by the policeman; but if there 
is a fire and an accident, both fire and 
tow-car alarms are turned in. 

In addition to the public telephone 
system, the police, maintenance and 
fire alarm telephones just described, 
there is a separate and independent 
telephone system between the toll ser- 
geant and the collection booths. This 
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alarms 
tions 
bridge. 


to 


tow car 
towing 


fire-fighting 


or 





icts, 

be 
eing 
\ain- 
10one 
ig-in 


onsists of an individual telephone line, 
from the switchboard on the toll ser- 
veant’s desk to each of the 16 toll col- 
ection booths, for use in the event that 
the toll sergeant desires to talk to any 
ollector or vice versa. 

A float entered in the celebration 
parade by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. attracted a great deal of 
attention and received honorable men- 
tion. AS may be seen in an accompany- 
ing illustration, the display on the float 
onsisted of a model of a suspension 
bridge and a reproduction of the world 
globe, showing how the telephone sys- 
tem covers the earth. The zig zag lines 
across the oceans represent the radio- 
telephone circuits and were made from 
a highly reflecting material. In the 
night parade these lines reflected the 
brilliance of the floodlights, giving an 
illuminated appearance. 

The attractive girls in attendance at 
the four switchboards were dressed in 
white sweaters and blue skirts, con- 
forming with the color scheme of the 
foat. Two giant telephone sets at 


ee a 


ele 


Attractive Float, Entered by Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in San Francisco's Three- 

Day Fiesta, Was Patterned Somewhat After the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. A 

Reproduction of the World Globe Was Circled by Illuminated Zig Zag Lines Showing How 
the Telephone System Covers the Entire World. 


either end were connected with manila 
ropes, representing the cables of the 
suspension span. The model of the 
bridge was painted white and the base 
of the float was decorated with white 
and blue bunting. 

San Francisco was a radiant city dur- 
ing the three-day fiesta, the streets and 


stores decorated with flowers and ban- 
ners in startling colors. It was esti- 
mated that some $400,000 were spent on 
the celebration by the city, PWA and 
private concerns to hail the new era of 
transportation initiated by the official 
opening of the $77,000,000 San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 


North Carolinians Cooperate 


RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of North Carolina Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association one of its best. Ex- 
cellent results reported in securing cooperation of 
interests concerned in solving interference problems. 
Traffic conference expected to become permanent 
feature of annual association gathering in future 


NE OF THE most successful 
QO and most enjoyable conven- 

tions held by the North Caro- 
lina Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion in the five years of its existence 
took place November 13 and 14 at 
Sedgefield Inn, in the Piedmont win- 
ter resort section of the state, near 
Greensboro, N. C. 

W. C. Darrow, who served the or- 
ganization efficiently as secretary- 
treasurer during the past year, was 
elevated to the post of president, suc- 
ceeding Robbins Tilden, of High 
Point. Mr. Darrow is also vice-pres- 
ident of the Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters in 
Tarboro. W. F. Harris, of Lexing- 
ton, was elected vice-president, and 
E. H. Danner, of Durham, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Danner is general 
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superintendent of the Durham Tele- 
phone Co. 

Louis A. Avent, manager of the 
Polk County Telephone Co., Tryon, 
was elected director to succeed L. D. 
Coltrane, Jr., of Concord, whose term 
has expired. The other directors are: 
L. D. Densmore, of Charlottesville, 
Va.; H. W. Dewey, of Elizabeth City; 
and G. J. Johnson, of Franklin. 

At the opening session of the con- 
vention, Friday morning, November 
13, reports were presented by the of- 
ficers of the association and chair- 
men of committees. Thereupon 
Charles C. Deering, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Alfred L. Geiger, Washing- 
ton, D. C., general attorney, of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, made very interesting 
and instructive talks. F. S. Barnes, 


In Solving Their Problems 


Rock Hill, S. C., president of the 
South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, was another of 
the visitors from outside the state of 
North Carolina. 

Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, the special traffic representa- 
tive of national association, con- 
ducted a traffic conference on the aft- 
ernoon of November 13. The assem- 
bly passed a resolution to the effect 
that the directors of the North Caro- 
lina association be requested to make 
traffic conferences a part of all future 
convention meetings, expressing the 
hope that it would be possible for 
Miss Barnes to conduct the confer- 
ences. 

The annual banquet of the North 
Carolina asseciation was held the 
evening of November 13, approxi- 
mately 150 persons being present. 
L. D. Densmore, of Charlottesville, 
Va., vice-president, Virginia Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., filled the role 
of toastmaster most acceptably. The 
principal speaker was Carl Goerch, 
editor of The State, a magazine 
which is very popular and which has 
a large circulation in North Carolina. 

Those attending the banquet were 
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entertained by A. Coke Cecil, an ama- 
teur sleight-of-hand artist, of High 
Point, N. C. and also by a quartet of 
for young negroes. After the ban- 
quet many of those present partici- 
pated in a dance, arrangements for 
which had been made by representa- 
tives of manufacturing companies in 
attendance at the convention. 

The meeting on the morning of 
November 14 was turned over to E. 
W. Olschner, of the Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Tarboro, N. 
C., chairman of the rural electrifica- 
tion committee of the North Carolina 
Independent Telephone Association. 
and vice-chairman of the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Coordinating Commit- 
tee, organized last March through the 
efforts of the association’s committee. 

The speaker reported on the splen- 
did work in the solving of inductive 
interference problems as a result of 
the efforts of this committee. He 
spoke of conferences with representa- 
tives of power and telephone com- 
panies, as a result of which it was 
deemed unwise to prepare rules gov- 
erning proposed telephone and power 
line construction, for enforcement by 
the public utilities commission. 

He told of the organization of the 
North Carolina Utilities Coordinating 
Committee at a meeting March 27 
sponsored by the association’s rural 
electrification committee. This meet- 
ing was attended by representatives 
of all power companies operating in 
the state, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The associa- 
tion was represented at this meeting 
by Mr. Olschner. Meetings have been 
held bi-monthly by the committee 
since July, he said, and it has not yet 
been necessary for anyone to appeal 
to the committee for a decision on 
any project. 

“We feel, however,” said Mr. 
Olschner, “that it is our duty to cau- 
tion you to be on the alert for any in- 
dication of proposed rural electric 
lines, not only those which may affect 
your company but also the privately- 
owned and mutual lines connected to 
your system which are not owned by 
members of our association. ... 

“Our suggestion is that you keep 
in constant touch with the engineer 
representing the membership electric 
association who is in charge of the 
proposed project in your particular 
area and confer with him before 
plans and estimates are prepared, so 
that he may include in his estimate 
any amounts necessary to cover liabil- 
ity before the final loan is secured. 

This is absolutely necessary so that 
the companies owning grounded lines 
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will not be required to be placed to 
any expense to avoid electric light in- 
terference. This refers, of course, 
to lines which are planned for con- 
struction by the various membership 
electric associations being organized 
throughout the counties in our state. 

Where construction is planned by 
the power companies named in this 
report, you will receive a notice of 
the proposed construction; and then 
it is your duty to investigate the case 
and promptly advise them if you have 


W. C. DARROW, President-Elect of 

the North Carolina Association, Is 

Vice-President of the Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Tarboro. 


any objection to the proposed work. 

At this time we have not com- 
pleted negotiations with the chair- 
man of the state rural electrification 
authority, but we have reason to be- 
lieve he will in the near future select 
a representative who will attend our 
committee meetings and thereby we 
will be able to keep in closer touch 
with the projects proposed by his 
commission... . 

Our committee has met with such 
marked success in North Carolina 
that the various large companies 
which have interests in South Caro- 
lina decided to organize a similar 
committee, which I understand is also 
functioning satisfactorily.” 

An address by J. H. Padget, man- 
ager of operations for the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., and chairman of 
the Coordinating committee, was also 
read to the convention. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Padget endeavored to show 
the fallacy of joint use of pole lines 
by telephone and power companies 
when a single-phase, grounded neu- 
tral power is used, owing to the large 
increase in longitudinal and magnetic 
induction. 

He described the conditions under 


which joint construction could be 
used, with satisfaction to both par- 
ties, the increased costs on the part 
of the power company balancing the 
cost of construction of a separate 
telephone line on the other side of 
the highway. 

Mr. Padget’s address will be pub- 
lished in a future issue. 

The report of Mr. Olschner and the 
address of Mr. Padgett were well re- 
ceived. The convention was adjourned 
after an address on the subject, 
“Rural Electrification,” by A. L, 
Stadermann, Terre Haute, Ind., chief 
engineer of the Citizen’s Telephone 
Co., and a general discussion on the 
subject. 

vy 
Telephone Pioneers 


Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


The greatest telephone hook-up in his- 
tory, linking more than 160 cities in 
the United States and Canada on a 25. 
000-mile circuit, was set up on the eye- 
ning of November 19 to assist 
members of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America to celebrate the 
sary of that organization. 

Over a circuit 
John, N. B., to Diego, Calif., and 
from Miami to Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can., dramatizations of a series of sig- 
nificant the history of tele- 
phone communications were carried to 
members of the Pioneers at dinners in 
the various cities. 

Four of the dinners were held in 
hotels in New York City—the Astor, the 
Commodore, the St. 
lyn and 
Bronx. 


25,000 


25th anniver- 


extending 
San 


from St. 


events in 


in Brook- 

the Concourse Plaza in the 
The event at the Astor was the 
central dinner for the entire occasion, 
from which most of the program was 
broadcast, although Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., spoke from the Commo- 
dore. 

There re-enactments over the 
international hook-ups of such episodes 
as Alexander Graham Bell’s demonstra- 
tion of his invention at the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876, of the difficulties 
that Bell met in developing his inven- 
tion and of the saving of a group of 
signal corps men during the war by 
telephone communication after they had 
been lost. 


George 


were 


vy 
Trusting Nature of 


Telephone Companies 


“Telephone companies still trust peo 
ple about whom they know nothing, and 
lose a lot less than those who do not 
trust anyone. Everybody is on the spot 
these days more than ever before.”— 
Carl Galloway, Winter Park Telephone 
Co., Winter Park, Fla. 
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HOOK TYPE INSULATOR FROM TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE BUILT 75 YEARS AGO 


The accompanying illustration shows an iron hook type in. 
sulator from the original telegraph line, built 75 years ago, that 
paralleled the ‘‘pony express’’ route from Sacramento, Calif., to 


75th Anniversary of Trans- 


continental Telegraphy 


On the site in New York City where 
Samuel B. Morse, 100 years ago, com- 
pleted the first practical instrument 
that made telegraph wire communica- 
tion possible, was celebrated recently 
the 75th anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of transcontinental telegraph ser- 
vice. The celebration was held October 
24 in the main building of New York 
University where Mr. Morse, then a 
professor of art at the university, had 
his laboratory. Simultaneous ceremon- 
ies were conducted in 11 western states. 

The ceremony, which was broadcast 
over radio station WNYC, included the 
transmission of original messages from 
Stephen J. Field, chief justice of Cali- 
fornia, to President Lincoln as well as 
those between other wire officials when 
telegraph wire service replaced the Pony 
Express as a means of communication. 

For the New York celebration a vet- 
eran telegrapher, Edson S. Brewster, 
wearing a picturesque frock coat, high 
collar and Windsor tie, typical of the 
Civil War period, fingered the key of a 
modern telegraph set alongside of 
which was placed a replica of the orig- 
inal Morse instrument. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association in 
cooperation with New York University, 
the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater 
New York and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. The speakers traced the 
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the East. 


Due to the faster communication, thus afforded, the 


telegraph line soon put the “pony express” out of business, 
This historic insulator was sent to TELEPHONY by D. , 


Townsend, 


manager 


of the Churchill County Telephone @ 


Telegraph System, Fallon, Nev. 


Later, many of the original telegraph poles and insulators 
found their way into the telephone lines in the Lake Tahoe 


region of California and across the Nevada deserts. 


the original poles are still in use around Stillwater, Nev. 


Some of 
While 


the original hook insulator is still attached to them, the tele. 
Phone wires are attached to insulators on modern brackets. 


Several of the hook type insulators are in use on the tele- 
Phone circuits from Carson City to Glenbrook, Nev. One, in 
particular, is attached to a pole at the side of Transcontinental 
Highway U. S. No. 50, near the top of the mountain grade. 


This highway follows the original ‘‘pony express” trail in that 


section. 


Thus, all in one spot are found mementoes of many 


years of communication—close to 90 years. 


In its day the hook insulator was “tops” in insulators. 


Cross- 


arms probably were not even thought of and single wire grounded 


circuits were used. 


The wooden block into which the insulator 


was inserted, was nailed near the top of the pole, with the 


hook insulator on the under side of the block. Note the wrought 


iron nails that fastened the block to the pole. 


Poles at that 


time were mostly of the square variety, cut from redwood 


history of communication facilities in 
Colonial days, the development of the 
telegraph and the hardships encountered 
by pioneers in establishing the trans- 
continental line at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

The first message from west to east, 
it was recalled, was sent by Brigham 
Young, Mormon leader, before the con- 
struction gang working from San Fran- 
cisco had reached Salt Lake City. It 
said Utah had not seceded and still was 
firm for the Constitution. 

A few days later the eastward and 
westward lines were joined and on 
October 24, 1861, Justice Field sent the 
first transcontinental message to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, expressing the loyalty of 
the West to the Union. 

One of the messages retransmitted 
during the ceremony was an original 
greeting of 1861 from Mayor Tescher- 
macher of San Francisco to Mayor Wood 
of New York. 

At a luncheon in the Hotel Brevoort, 
closing the celebration, a painting by 
W. 4H. Jackson, pioneer artist and 
photographer, showing the last Pony 
Express passing the raising of the last 
telegraph pole of the transcontinental 
line, was presented to Charles H. Car- 
roll, general manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 


_ 
“Wired Music” Received 
by Many Hotels and Clubs 


More than 300 hotels, restaurants and 
clubs in New York City are receiving 


rmausical entertainment for their guests 
and patrons classical 


music as well as dance tunes and rhythm 


concert and 


over the telephone wires of the New 
York Telephone Co. The company pro- 
viding this program service started it 
last March 16. The music is played at 
the studios of the Muzak Corp., and con- 
sists of the finest professional phono- 
graph recordings. 

Four programs of uninterrupted music 
by the country’s best orchestras are sent 
out in this new type of public service, 
as described in a recent issue of the 
Telephone Review, the magazine of 
employes of the New York Telephone Co. 
The so-called “Blue” program, providing 
concert and classical music, is broadcast 
only over direct wires. The Red net- 
work carries dance music; the Purple 
network is a combination of the Red 
and Blue, alternating at 15-minute in- 
tervals. The program of the Green 
network consists of “hit” and “hot” 
tunes. 


The Blue and Purple programs are 
available from noon until 9 p. m. The 
Red program is on 24 hours a day. The 
Green network is likewise a 24-hour 
broadcast, a three-hour program being 
repeated continuously for a week. This 
network is used only for nickel-in-the 
siot machines, such as one finds in res- 
taurants, roadside stands, etc. There is 
only a 15-second intermission betweet 
the selections on the Green network. 
In the other programs which are planned 
to help hotels entertain their guests, 
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there is a three-minute intermission 
after each 12-minute group. 

A small number of subscribers have 
arranged for direct wire hookups. Thus, 
if a hotel guest wishes a particular se- 
lection played, it can be arranged imme- 
diately, by placing a telephone call. The 


hotel is thus switched off the regular 
program and connected to a special re- 


cording phonograph. 

The control room of the Muzak Corp. 
is a very busy place. The desk attend- 
ant in each of the three studios for the 
proadeasting of regular programs has 
an electric turntable on either side of 
him, so that when the record on one has 


ended, he has only to turn a switch and 
the other record starts immediately. He 
aiso operates an arrangement for vol- 
ume control. In other rooms there are 
extra turntables where special requests 
are played. 

The company has loudspeakers already 
built into cabinets and_ three-panel 
screens for its customers, but 
odd-shaped speakers are made up to 
order. Sometimes a speaker is made to 
look like a portion of the wall ef the 
hotel room. The record library of the 
Muzak Corp. includes more than 3,000 
selections. Its equipment provides for 


special, 


It’s 
| November 


seven networks and 100 private hookups. | 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II! 


“LITTLE THINGS” merit 
your attention in render- 
ing telephone service as 
as in other busi- 
266 


well 


nesses. Series No. 


the major service items which 

result in unsatisfactory service 
to the customer, such as wrong num- 
bers, cutoffs, slow answers to line 
signals and recalls, but how frequent- 
ly the “little things” in rendering 
telephone service are overlooked or 
minimized! And yet, these little 
things, called “service irregularities” 
in telephone language, are often a 
source of real annoyance to the cus- 
tomer. 

A story is told of a haberdasher 
in a large city whose business 
dropped off 40 per cent in one month. 
He was frantic—so frantic that he 
asked four or five of his best cus- 
tomers what was wrong with him. 
They all told him that nothing was 
wrong with him, but that if he 
couldn’t do something to keep his 
door from sticking when they tried 
to open it, they too would deal some- 
Where else. 

Then there was the hotel with per- 
fect appointments and service but 
still its guests were dissatisfied and 
unhappy. The answer to the diffi- 
culty popped out during a conven- 
tion when a committee of hard-boiled 
delegates braced the management to 
stop the city hall clock during the 
convention—the bong of that clock 
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FF tie » chief operator is alert to 


every quarter-hour, half-hour and 
hour shook every bed in the hotel. 
Life is made up of little things and 
some of these little things can be 
most annoying, such as a speck in 
one’s eye or a pebble in one’s shoe. 
“Just a few irregularities,” an op- 
erator or a chief operator may re- 
mark. Yes, they are small items in 
your service observations but one of 


those irregularities may have been | 


a source of real annoyance to the 
customer. 

It is the chief operator’s responsi- 
bility to keep the company’s cus- 
tomers happy and satisfied. There- 


fore, it is important to watch the} 


little things and keep your service 
from getting into a rut. It is easy 
to get into a rut—but once you are 
in there is only one way to get out, 


and that is by taking a sharp turn | 


in a new direction. This may cause 

you to break a wheel, but you’ll get 

out. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. What is the correct phrase for 
passing a collect call? 

2. What is the proper phrase to use 
when giving the calling party the 
report that the charges on a col- 
lect call are refused? 

How long should a toll ticket be 
held if the subscriber requests it 
to be held? 

Why do we have to wait so long 
for charges from our toll center 
after call is completed? 

Why does a collect county-to- 
county call take a person-to-per- 
son rate when it is only station- 
to-station? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are presented on page 31. 
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Asks to Sell Exchange 
Located at Tryon, Neb. 


E. C. Hunt, who operates a number of 
telephone properties in northern and 
northeastern Nebraska, has asked the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission for 
approval of the sale by him of the ex- 
change at Tryon, county seat of Mc- 
Pherson county. He has negotiated the 
of the property for $500 to Flor- 
ence Allen, of Sutherland, an experi- 
enced operator. 


sale 


vyv 


Louisville to balance losses incurred in 


operating its other Kentucky exchanges. | 
The city contends the company is en- | 
titled to earn only a 6 per cent return | 


and requests an 
adjustment of telephone rates without 
regard to circumstances existing in the 
operation of the company’s state ex- 
changes. 

E. W. Smith, counsel for the 
Southern Bell company, and George 
Slaff, special counsel for the city of 
Louisville, disagreed on many points of 


chief 


testimony presented. 


immediate downward | 


Louisville, Ky., Asks 


Immediate Cut in Rates 
Without waiting for testimony to be 
completed in the hearing of the 


be granted now and that it will be | 
found additional reductions would be 
justified at the conclusion of the hear- 
ing after the city has completed cross- 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph examination of the company’s witnesses 
Co., the city of Louisville filed a motion and introduced its own proof. 
November 18 with the Kentucky Public Mr. Smith declared that the commis- | BUILDING BOXES 
Service Commission asking for an im- sion, in fairness to the company, could 
not put a rate reduction into effect in 
Louisville that would deprive the com- 
pany of a fair return on its telephone 
property throughout the state. 
Testimony was presented on Novem- | 
ber 17 upholding the 1% per cent gross 
income, excluding long distance collec- 
tions, paid to the American Telephone & 
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Louisville. 
lower rates be 


cent in telephone rates in 
The motion asked that 
placed into effect December 1. 
Testimony in the case so far has been 
the company, which con- 
should be allowed to earn a 
of 8 cent in the city of 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 29 ter- 


al OF Tita tlic 


On a station-to-station call, say: “I have a collect call for any- 
one from Mr. (calling party) at (calling place). Will you 
?” On a person-to-person call say: “I have 


and can be 


tion 


maple fanning 
accept the charge? 
a collect call for Mr. (called party) from Mr. (calling party) 


at (calling place). Will you accept the charge?” 


strips. Manufac- 
tured for stand- 
ard cables from 
10 to 200 pair. 


If the calling party is holding the line, ask: “Will you pay for 
the call?” If the calling party is not holding the line, say, for 
example: “They will not accept the charge. Will you pay for 
the call?” 


Calls may ordinarily be carried forward a reasonable length 
of time, say, two or three days. 


Chicago, Illinois 


If the charge is requested when the call is placed, ordinarily 
the charge should be quoted without delay at the finish of 
conversation. In any other case, if the talked-on ticket has 
been filed at a ticket-filing position or is in transit to such a 
position, more time will be required to secure the charge. If 
a delay is encountered frequently, it should be called to the 
attention of the chief operator of the office in question. 





RELIABLE 
Electric Company 


221 Whiting St. 


Because it requires practically the same amount of work and 
toll circuit use as a person-to-person call and the station-to- 
station rate is not sufficient to compensate the telephone com- 
pany for the use of its facilities and operator’s work-time. 


CHICAGO 
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Telegraph Co. for various. services. Following testimony November 18 of cent net might be a reasonable rate for a yea 
Herbert C. Mercer, New York, member George A. Yundt, concluding the com- Louisville, with a 7.5 net rate elsewhere nance 
of the accounting staff of the A. T. & pany’s direct proof, the motion asking in the state. sical 
T. Co., and J. K. Crossland, New York, for an immediate rate reduction was F. L. Woodruff, vice-president of the panie’ 
member of the accounting staff of the filed by Mr. Slaff for the city of Louis- Southern Bell, told how the federal. The 
Western Electric Co., told of the rea- ville. After some argument, J. C. W. state and county tax load in Kentucky came 
sonableness of the charges made the Beckham, commission chairman, ad- had increased from $2.28 per telephone Smit! 
Southern Bell by the A. T. & T. Co. and monished Mr. Slaff that the Louisville in 1921 to $7.12 per telephone in 1935. new 
the manufacturing company. case is but a part of the investigation Mr. Slaff brought from Mr. Woodruff an value 

Important among services rendered of rates in Jefferson and all other Ken- admission that his exhibit showed the neith: 
the Southern Bell is the work of the  tucky counties. telephone company’s net revenue of final 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., de- An exhibit filed by L. W. Hill, auditor $119,206.91 on 51,618 telephones in 1921 ment: 
clared Mr. Mercer, which invents and for Southern Bell, fixed the reproduc- had jumped to $1,959,402.58 on 102,274 


perfects new equipment and new meth- 


tion cost new of the Louisville plant, 


Kentucky telephones in 1935. 


ods of doing work. Except for such an including all overhead and working Arguments were presented November Ohi 
arrangement, telephone communication capital, with deductions for deprecia- 19 on the city’s motion for an immed- 
would depend on _ poorly-synchronized tion, at $10,284,700, Mr. Slaff’s motion iate 15 per cent reduction in Louisville 


equipment, he stated. 




































said. This figure excluded a separate’ rates. Mr. Slaff refused to concede that Fit 
Mr. Mercer then went into detail on allowance for going concern value, he the company’s state-wide earnings seve! 
the advantages that accrue to telephone _ said. would drop below a fair return if Louis- hibit 
users through the inventions and ex- The going concern value of the Louis- ville rates were reduced, and limited his phon 
perimental work of the laboratories. ville plant was fixed in the Hill exhibit arguments to the rates obtaining in used 
The cost’ of such laboratory work, ac- at $1,642,000, bringing the total valua- Louisville. in th 
cording to an exhibit filed, amounted to tion to $11,926,700, according to Mr. City and company counsel disagreed the « 
approximately 40 per cent of the de- Slaff. But he contended the going con- on another item listed as ‘amortization Publ 
partmental expense of the A. T. & T. Co. cern value should not be included as a_ of intangible capital, $46,950.” The dis- reft 
last year. separate item in valuation for rate-mak- pute grew out of the merger of the char 
Mr. Crossland’s testimony did not ing purposes. Southern Bell in Louisville with the clusi 
reach to the value of the service West- Mr. Yundt fixed the fair rate of re- Louisville Home Telephone Co. in 1924. the ¢ 
ern Electric rendered Southern Bell. turn the company should be allowed at In answer to accusations of Mr. Slaff, TI 
That had been told by a previous wit- 8 per cent, instead of the 6 per cent ad- Mr. Smith denied the company had re- and 
ness. He presented a set of exhibits to vocated by Mr. Slaff. At one point, Mr. pudiated its 1924 city ordinance govern- - 
show that Western Electric, since 1916, Yundt, whose testimony dealt with the ing details of the merger and subse- Cour 
had not earned an excessive amount on factors which go to determine what is quent rate proceedings. He stated the | 4 gp 
its business with the Bell companies. a fair rate of return, thought a 7 per company is still paying the city $10,000 note 
gati 
brie 
: ° ° an} 
HOLTZER-CABOT Discusses the entire industry! be 
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COMPACT the entire industry. Although | rts 
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treatment is exact, up-to- | iat 
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a year Which it contracted in the ordi- 
nance to do for 12 years from the phy- 


sical merger of the telephone com- 
panies. 
The “reproduction cost new” angle 


came in for considerable argument. Mr. 
Smith declared that reproduction cost 
new was the sole method of fixing the 
value of the company’s. property: 
neither, he said, was “investment value” 
fnal and arbitrary, but that many ele- 
ments and factors needed consideration 


vy 
Ohio Bell Appeals to 
U. S. Supreme Court 


Fifteen thousand, six hundred and 
seventy-six pageS of testimony and ex- 
the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone state-wide rate case, were 
used in filed 


in the United States Supreme Court by 


sorted from 
Co. 


the appeal 


hibits 


November 2( 


the company from the order of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission directing a 


refund of $11,832,264, alleged  over- 
charges for the years 1925 to 1932 in- 
clusive, which order was sustained by 


the state supreme court 

The thousands of pages of testimony 
and exhibits which were sorted by Seba 
H. Miller, clerk of Ohio Supreme 
Court, and his assistants represent only 
a small portion of the records in this 
noted rate case which has been in liti- 
gation for a years. The 
briefs submitted by the telephone com- 
pany to the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the Ohio Supreme Court, 
containing thousands of 
not sent to Washington for use in the 


the 


number of 


words, were 


appeal before the high tribunal. 
- 


Nebraska Telephone 
Properties Sold 


The sale to Glenn Fletcher of the 
properties of the Hershey Telephone 
Co. and of the Sutherland-Fairview 
Telephone Co. have been approved by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion. N. H. Jenkins, manager and 


principal owner of the former company, 
and P. E. Gunderson, sole owner of the 
latter, have been engaged in the busi- 
ness for a number of years, but told 
the commission that because of their 
respective ages they desired to dispose 
of their interests. 

Mr. Fletcher, now manager at Suther- 
land for the Central Nebraska Tele- 
Co., paid $5,000 for the physical 
properties of the Hershey company and 
$2,410 for those of the other company. 
Both corporations will be dissolved. 
Mr. Fletcher will manage the compa- 
nies from Hershey. He plans not only 
to improve service conditions, but to 
make an active campaign to secure sub- 
scribers lost in recent years. 
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phone 
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The commission finds that the sales 
will be of advantage to the subscribers 
and in the public interest and directed 
that certificates of convenience and| 
necessity be issued. 

The Hershey company maintains an | 
exchange and serves both town and | 
rural subscribers. The properties of | 
the Sutherland-Fairview company con- 
sist of telephones, equipment and farm 
lines located in the vicinity of Suther- | 
land. It has switching privileges at the | 
Sutherland exchange, and these will be 
continued. 

Mr. Fletcher is found by the commis- 
sion to be well qualified and capable of 
doing all things necessary to continue 
service. He is permitted to include and 
incorporate these properties to the rec- 
ords, covering other property owned by 
him, but must submit the for 
commission approval, after the 
system of telephone accounts 
followed. 
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Telephone Switchboard Cable. 


Silk and Cotton Insulated and 
Leaded... 50 Pairs. 


Twisted Pair Telephone Wire... 
Rubber Insulated and Braided. 
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New Member Elected 
to Nebraska Commission 


F. A. Good, of Lincoln, Neb., the demo- 
cratic for 





nominee railway commis- 








sioner in Nebraska, won handily in the 
He 
man Hugh Drake, of Kearney. 
retired 





recent election. will succeed Chair- 
Mr. Good 
business a 
that time has de- 
voted himself to discussion of public af- | 


Bare Copper or Bronze Wire. 


Galvanized Steel Strand. 


from active dozen 


years ago, and since 
fairs in print and on the forum. 

Last year he vainly sought to secure 
an order from the commission reducing 
fares of the street car company in Lin- 
coln to five contending that the 
company’s reasonable return should be | 


cents, 
on the value it 
when 
the property for taxation purposes. 
the first time in its history the 
mission is solidly democratic. 


based in part at least 


placed on its property returning | 
For 


com- 





, 
Commission Approves Sale 
of New York Property 


The sale of the Nicholville Telephone 
Co. by Edwin E. Chambers to Royal S 
Chambers has been approved by 
New York Public Service 
This telephone system serves about 200 | 
stations in and about 
Nicholville, Winthrop, 
and North Lawrence in 
County. 

The commission approved the sale 
and has issued a certificate to Royal S. 


Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded... 150 Pairs. 


oS 


Bare Galvanized Steel Wire. 


the 
Commission. 


the villages of 
Brasher Falls 
St. Lawrence 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Chambers giving him the right to op-| TRENTON, N.J. 
erate the Nicholville Telephone Co. Branches in other cities 
within the territory which it now 

serves. Mr. Chambers testified that he 


FR 


intends to continue the same 
those now in effect. 

Since the hearing held on the appli- 

(Please turn 


rates as} 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 
BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 





to page 37) 
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Striking Exhibit of Automatic Electric Co. at the Recent National Convention, Displaying a Series of Nine Standard Strowger Switch- 


ing Units Mounted in Individual Chromium and Glass Cabinets. 


Display of Monophones Finished in Variety of Colors. 


The Manufacturers’ Department 


Automatic’s Switch Exhibit 


at National Convention 
One of the high spots of the manufac- 
turers’ exhibits at the recent national 
Independent telephone convention held 
in Chicago was the striking and un- 
display of switching equipment 
presented by Automatic Electric Co. 
This display consisted of a 
nine standard Strowger switching units, 
each of which was mounted in a chro- 
mium and glass cabinet with individual 
illumination. 
The 
gether 


usual 


series of 


nine units were connected to- 
with plug and jack connections, 
to illustrate the train of switches used 
in a typical “four digit’ office and con- 
nected to telephones to facilitate 
showing the progress of a call through 


the exchange. 


two 
Each switch cabinet 
with signals 
to indicate each step in the progress of 
the call. 

The general effect of the display was 
not only to emphasize the clean-cut ap- 
pearance and standardized design of the 
various units, but 


was complete supervisory 


Strowger 
clear to the 
happens at the 
call 
to the called telephone 


also to 
just 
office 
from 


what 
when a 
the calling 


make observer 
central 


is dialed through 
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New Plant Occupied by 
American Coach & Body 


The American Coach & Body Co. is 
now established in its new and enlarged 
plant at 9503 Woodland avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where it is better equipped 
to meet the requirements of its steadily- 
increasing list of customers. This com- 
pany is said to be the largest exclusive 


34 


manufacturer of standard utilities equip- 
ment for motor vehicles. 

In its new and modern factory locat- 
ed on the main lines of the Nickel Plate 
and New York Central railroads, the 
American Coach & Body Co. has 200,000 
square feet of floor space for manufac- 
turing equipment for vehicles. 
This includes line construction 
telephone installation and service 
winches, power take-offs, pow- 
er reels, pole derricks, supporting jacks, 
wire reels and miscellaneous accessories. 


motor 
bodies, 


bodies, 


The company’s plant was formerly lo- 
cated at 3809 Clark avenue, Cleveland. 


vy 


Copperweld’s Chicago 
Field Representative 


Roy C. Raasch has been appointed 
field representative for the Copperweld 
Steel Co., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Following his graduation in electrical 
engineering from State Univer- 
sity, Mr. Raasch was employed on over- 
head line work. 


lowa 


For the past few years 
he has been in the engineering depart- 
ment of one of the larger utility com- 
panies. 


vy 


Ray-O-Vac Co. Reports 


Improvement in Business 


One of the pioneer manufacturers of 


telephone dry cells and flashlight bat- 
teries—the Ray-O-Vac Co., of Madison, 
Wis.—is optimistic as to the future of 
the telephone industry, as gauged by 
the steady increase in its business in 
recent months. The headquarters of 
this company—successor of the French 


* ton, Mass., and Lancaster, 


Battery Co.—are 
Wis., 


Madison, 
Clin- 


located in 
and it also has factories at 
Ohio 
In TELEPHONY'’s 1936 Directory of the 
Telephone Industry, on page 28, the 
company’s headquarters were erroneous- 
ly placed at Freeport, Ill. This 
occurred only in the listing under 
“Flashlights” in the Classified Products 
that The address 
correctly given in its advertisements on 


error 


Index on page. was 


pages 22, 69 and 92, as well as in the 
‘Manufacturers’ Index” on page 54 and 


its listings under “Batteries — Dry 


Cells,” on page 20 
vy 


Obituary 
SHIeLDs, St. Paul, 
well-known industrial leader and presi- 
dent of the National Battery Co., died 
suddenly October 31, 
been in ill health for 
was 49 years old. 
The National Battery Co 
lished about 20 ago in St. 


Lyrron J. Minn., 


although he had 
two years. He 
was estab- 
Paul 


and, under the personal management of 


years 


Mr. Shields, has grown to include seven 
plants located at New York, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Rock Island. Kansas City, Dal- 
las and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Shields made recognized contribu- 
tions to the automobile and radio indus- 
tries. He instrumental in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of automo- 
bile batteries claimed to be economical 
and durable. He also entered the field 
of radio aided in forming KSTP, 
an outstanding radio station. 

Mr. Shields was active politically in 
the state of Minnesota until his health 
failed. He was director of a number of 
companies, including the First National 
Bank of St. Paul. 
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Condensed 
Telephone News 


New Companies 


and Incorporations 


Sr. Donatus, lowa—Articles of incor- 
poration were filed last spring by the St. 
Donatus Telephone Line Cooperative, a 
cooperative organization for the opera- 
tion of a telephone line to serve farmers 
in the vicinity of St. Donatus and St. 
Catherine. Officers are: President and 
vice-president, Matt Davis, and secretary 
and treasurer, P. J. Theilen. The board 
of directors is composed of these men 
and Arthur Herbst, John Majerus and 
Joseph Meisenburg 

Other incorporators, owners of farms 
to be served by the cooperative, are: 
Fred Bolte, Dick Hueneke, Mike Welch, 
J. Fred Stampfer, Charles Kass, Ferdi- 
nand Schmitt, Peter Strieff, Leroy 
Lampe, John Tritz, William Kiefer, Jo- 
seph J. Frantzen, John Katt, Alexander 
Kass and J. P. Frantzen. 

NosLE, OKLA.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed last spring by the Ladd 
Telephone Co., having no capital stock. 
Incorporators are L. M. Fishburn, of 
Noble; J. P. Morgan and R. W. Lyles, 
both of Purcell. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Service Commission has approved incor- 
poration of the Lumber City Telephone 
Co., of Lumber City, Clearfield county, 
and authorized the company to operate 
in Lumber City and in the northern part 
of Ferguson Township. 

The company, which serves nine sub- 
scribers, grew out of a co-partnership 
which operated telephone service in the 
district for more than 30 years. 

T. M. Bloom, one of the incorporators, 
protested incorporation, saying he ob- 
jected to the proposed distribution of 
the capital stock. The commission said 
its approval did not authorize disposal 
of any securities. 


Franchises 


LANCASTER, Ky.—The city council of 
Lancaster has sold the telephone fran- 
chise to the Ashland Telephone Co. for 
$100, that company being the only bid- 
der. The new franchise calls for a rate 
of $2 per month for residence tele- 
phones and $3 for business, with free 
service to all sections of Garrard county. 
A new switchboard will be installed at 
once and other improvements made. 

Nevapa, lowa—The Iowa Continental 
Telephone Co. won a 25-year renewal 
ot its franchise in a special issue elec- 
tion on November 6. 


Telephones 


New York, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
Phone Co. reports a net gain of 16,403 
telephones in October, compared with 
gains of 6,633 and 1,202 respectively, in 
the same month in 1935 and 1934. In 
the ten months ended on October 31, the 
company added 82,473 telephones, com- 
Pared with 12,714 and 1,376 added in 
the same periods of the two preceding 
years 
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New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp, reports for its subsidiaries a gain 


of 2,546 company-owned telephones for 


the month of October, as compared with 


a gain of 1,167 telephones, for the month 


of October, 1935. 


The gain for the first ten months of 
1936 totals 17,985 telephones, or 5.72 per 
cent, as compared with a gain of 10,304 
telephones, or 3.43 per cent, for the cor- 
responding period of 1935. The sub- 
sidiaries now have in operation a total 
of 332,206 company-owned telephones. 

CoLumsBus, Onto—With 70,210 tele 
phones in operation in the Columbus ex- 
change area on October 31, the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. reports a gain of 713 
telephones during the month of October, 
which was the largest gain for that 
month of the year during the past five 
years. The total increase for the first 
10 months of the year was 4,255 tele 
phones in that area. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced a net gain of 8,974 telephones 
in service during October, compared 
with a gain of 5,134 a year ago, and 
one of 2,128 two years ago. For ten 
months, the gain was 50,018 compared 
with 20,202 added in the 1935 period. 
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Financial 
New York, N. Y.—The directors of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at a meeting on November 19, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $2.25 per 
share, payable January 15, 1937, to 
stockholders of record on December 15. 


Construction 


AvuBURN, ALAa.—Auburn’s new  tele- 
phone exchange building, now under 
construction, will be completed by the 
middle of December, according to G.R. 
McKelvey, local manager of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Onawa, Iowa.—The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is erecting a new ex- 
change building here estimated to cost 
$28,000. New central office equipment 
will include a common battery system. 

OrtumMwa, lowa.— The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. is constructing a $36,- 
000 building to house its plant here. 

Newton, Kas.—Work is under way in 
remodeling of the old building to become 
the new home of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. here. Specifications call 
for a new brick front and enlarged inte- 
rior accommodations for the business of- 
fices. New floors will be laid throughout. 
Present front and rear walls have been 
removed. 

MANHATTAN, MOonrT. The Gallatin- 
Madison Telephone Co.'s line through 
the region south of Manhattan has been 
rebuilt and placed across the road to 
avoid interference with the Montana 
Power line, which furnishes: electricity 
for many ranches between Manhattan 
and the Holland settlement. E. J. Weid- 
enaar, superintended the work and was 
assisted by Gerrit Cole. 
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Line Gangs Know from 
Actual Experience 
MEN in the field recognize the outstanding advantages 


of @rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand. 
They know from experience that these depend- i 


able products can be spliced without injury to 


the heavy, pure zinc galvanized coating; that 
they are easily and quickly served; that 
they last longer in actual service under 
all conditions. For long life and low 
maintenance costs, specify genuine 
@rapo Galvanized Wire and Strand 
on all new and replacement jobs! 
Their superiority in actual service 
is a matter of record in the 
engineering offices of some of 
America’s leading public serv- 
ice companies. 
Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 
Muneie, Indiana 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
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Steel Strand 
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CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. 4 Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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STANTON, Nes—The Stanton Tele- 
phone Co. is now located in a new two- 
story brick building, built especially for 
its needs. It has a basement under- 
neath the entire structure, is air-condi- 
tioned and heated with oil. This con- 
struction was deemed desirable in view 
of the installation of new equipment 
permitting change of the whole physi- 
cal setup from local to common battery 
service. 

The Stanton company is one of the 
most substantial in Nebraska, with a 
long record of efficient and satisfactory 
service. A. W. Forbes is president, and 
with H. D. Miller, controls the com- 
pany’s ownership: E. Volske is mana- 
ger. The company serves an old, well- 
settled community, and operates 535 
stations, of which 102 are business, 222 
city residence and 211 rural stations. 

CoLuMBUs, OHI0O—The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has awarded the contract for 
complete remodeling of its business of- 
fice at 104 North Third street in this 
city, the work to be started immediately. 
The improvements, which will cost ap- 
proximately $32,000, will comprise the 
complete redecoration and refurnishing 
of the office as well as making changes 
in the ventilation system. 

The program will establish the 
“counterless” principle of operation in 
the telephone business office. The pres- 
ent counter and cashier’s cage will be 
replaced by desks, and when completed 
the public will be handled at individual 
desks of company representatives. 

MILForD CENTER, OnIO—The United 
Telephone Co. recently completed exten- 
Sive improvements here. The improve- 
ments, which have extended over a pe- 
riod of several months, include the con- 
struction of a fireproof building to house 
the new automatic equipment. 

New dial telephones have been in- 
stalled in the business houses and resi- 
dences, the town has been completely 
rewired, as well as the rural lines out 
of Milford Center, and new wire has 
been strung between Milford Center and 
Marysville, the county seat. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—Four more Texas ex- 
changes served by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. will have common battery 
telephone systems early in 1937 as the 
result of approval during September by 
the city councils of plans outlined by 
the company. New systems will be pro- 
vided for Atlanta, Odessa, Pittsburg, and 
Yorktown. 

A contract for a new building at Cana- 
dian has been awarded and work began 
in early October. Other Texas cities 
which previously have approved plans 
for common battery service are: Mine- 
ola, El Campo, Rosenburg, and Alice. 


Miscellaneous 


Epon, lIowa.—The 
the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone 
Co., of Eldon, have voted to sell the 
physical telephone property of that 
company to the Iowa-Illinois Telephone 
Co. 

BuTLeR, Mo.—R. R. Lotspeich, man- 
ager of the United Telephone Co. at 
Clinton, for the past four years, has been 
transferred to this place as local and 
district manager for the company. Mr. 
Lotspeich has been engaged in telephone 
work for the past 30 years. 

Mounp City, Mo.—Carl Cornell, local 
and district manager of the United Tele- 


stockholders of 


phone Co. at Butler, for the past three 
years, is now located here as district 
manager of the company. He has the 
management of 12 exchanges in North- 
west Missouri. 

GuyMoN, OKLA.—Guymon is now jp 
the telephone exchange of the Southwest 
Associated Telephone Co., following a 
transaction in which the exchanges of 
Elkhart, Kans., Boise City and Good- 
well, Okla., and Spearman, Tex., were 
also purchased. 

The local exchange had 
of the Western 


been a part 
Telephone Co. for the 
past seven years. The same personnel 
will remain in the loeal organization, 
with Wayne J. Berry continuing to serye 
as manager. Offices of the district which 
Guymon is in are at Dalhart. 

PurceLit, OkLA.—R. H. Howle has sue- 
ceeded A. G. Davidson as district mana- 
ger here for the Southwest Telephone 
Co. Mr. Howle was formerly the com 
pany’s district manager at Temple, 
Texas. 

Sioux Farts, 8S. D.—M. E. Guinter, 
widely known in telephone circles in the 
state and adjoining states recently 
completed 30 years’ continuous service 
with the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. More than 25 years of his service 
was spent as manager of the Sioux Falls 
exchange. He retired from active duty 
on October 1. 

BrowNwoop, TEXAsS—A. G. Davidson, 
former district manager at Purcell, 
Okla., for the Southwest Telephone Co., 
is now located at the company’s head- 
quarters here. His new position is that 
of general commercial and sales super- 
visor. 

GRAPEVINE, TEXAS—L. M. Chapin, man- 
ager of the local exchange of the South- 
west Telephone Co., has been promoted 
to the position of district manager with 
headquarters at Temple. 

GRANTSBURG, WIS.—The Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. of Grantsburg has purchased 
the exchange and lines of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., consolidating the two 
systems. 


Obituary 


Nortu ENGLISH, Iowa—Mrs. Emma 
Post, 73, for many years a blind opera- 
tor of the North English Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. here, died at the Sigourney 
hospital Friday, October 23, after a long 
illness. 

Mrs. Post was stricken with blindness 
at 13 following an attack of measles 
She was graduated from the Vinton 
School for the Blind and later managed 
the local switchboard without assist- 
ance. 

Mrs. Post is survived by her husband, 
Clyde G. Post. 

SEaRsBoro, low~a—Edward J. Coggins, 
38, of Killduff, Iowa, manager of the 
Searsboro Telephone Exchange C0. 
hanged himself in a room of a Rock 
Island (Ill.) hotel on November 20. 

CoLumsBus, OH10o—Joseph A. Maurer, 
assistant cashier of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. died on November 17. Mr. 
Maurer, who was 61 years old, had been 
associated with the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. and the old Citizens Telephone Co. 
for 32 years, was a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America, Knights of 
St. John, Knights of Columbus, and Holy 
Name Society of St. John’s church. He 
is survived by his widow, two sisters, 
and a brother. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 33) 

cation for approval of the transfer of 
the property, an examination of the 
pooks, property and accounts of the 
company has shown that the original 
cost of the telephone property of Edwin 
E. Chambers of July 1, 1936, was $27,- 
639.43 with accrued depreciation of $18,- 
725.08, leaving $8,914.35 as the original 
cost of the property less depreciation 
at July 1, 1936. This together with ma- 
terials and supplies of $671 makes $9,- 
585.35 as the value of the property to 
be transferred The commission ap- 
proved the-sale of the telephone system 
as of July 1, 1936. 


vy 
Court Hears Arguments 
In San Antonio Case 


Arguments on a proposed order to re- 


strain the city of San Antonio from 





Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 


Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 











NOVEMBER 28, 1936 


making a permanent rate 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. were heard November 3 by judges 
of the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Fort Worth, Texas. 

The court took the plea under ad- 
visement and expected to 
decision within four weeks from that 


agreement 


reach a 


date. 

The plaintiffs, members of the San 
Antonio Utilities League, alleged that 
a previous agreement between the city 
council and the company was unsatis- 
factory, and that no permanent settle- 
ment should be made on the existing 
basis. 

T. D. Cobb, Jr., city attorney for San 
Antonio, said that the present rates— 
$3.75 a month for residence telephones 
and $8.75 for business telephones—had 
been upheld by a postcard poll of the 
city’s 35,000 subscribers. The rate fight 
began in 1928 when a $3 rate to resi- 
dences and $7.50 rate to business firms 
were raised to $4 and $9 respectively. 

A subsequent court hearing resulted 
in an order to the company to charge 
$3.75 and $8.75 and to refund to sub- 
scribers 25 cents for each month the 
higher rate was charged. The refund 
totaled $750,000. 

The _ Utilities League 
charged that a 50-eent month 
should have been obtained. 


complaint 
refund 


vy 
Court Permits “Bookie” 
to Keep Telephones 


The question of telephones used by 
“bookies” in racing news service was 
before the circuit court in Key West, 
Fla., early this month. As the use of tele- 
phones for racing news service was one 
of the matters brought up by the FCC 
in its testimony in its investigation of 
Bell company (TELEPHONY of March 28, 
1936), the court’s ruling in this case is 
of interest. 

An injunction had been obtained by 
Framk Hyde, reputed racing information 
bookie service operator, against the city 
of Miami, restraining the city 
from seizing telephones in the racing 
news service establishment. 

Circuit Judge Jefferson B. Browne on 
November 5 at Key West handed down 
a decision sustaining Hyde’s temporary 
injunction. City Solicitor Abe Arono- 
vitz of Miami, upon being informed of 
the ruling, declared the case would be 
appealed to the state supreme court. 

Judge Browne ruled a telephone is not 
a gambling device; that Hyde is not 
under arrest charged with violating any 
municipal ordinance, that the city’s 
contention it wants to seize telephones 
to use as evidence in some subsequent 
case is untenable; and that, even if a 
criminal case were pending against 
Hyde, the presence of telephones would 
not be necessary or even helpful in sup- 


police 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
al 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate! 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 








Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


. 

Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 








ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, mo. | 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Conti Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 


With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit. 


$54.00 = 


x 
POSITIONS WANTED 








STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Ii. 











TROUBLEMAN, 20 years’ experience 
on C. B. and magneto exchanges; moder- 
ate salary; experienced operator if essen- 
tial; go anywhere, Indiana preferred. Best 
of references. Address Fred J. Hoge, Box 
13, Leiters Ford, Indiana. 





EXPERIENCED line and repair man 
wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of TeEL- 
EPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job ‘as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED line, switchboard and 
instrument repair man wants work. Age 
32; married; no children. Wife operator ; 
go any place. Write E. F. Scrimsher, 
Dacoma, Okla. 








RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


Mechanical Signals 
for 
Busy Test on Toll Boards 


Trunk Circuit Plates 


for 
P.B.X. Switchboards 


Operators’ Breast Plate Sets 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Nl 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 
Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


mm THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <fum 


1-Party Ringing Machine. 
16-33-50-66 cycle, in A-1 
WS hea salen ose are $60.00 

Haven’s Clamps for mess- 
inger strand, each 

W. E. No. 22C Combined 
drops and jacks —per 
strip of 5 

Induction Coil for W. E. 
Magneto Telephone. New 
wire. Each 

W. E. Rebuilt Twin Oper- 
ator Plugs, No. 137. 


45 


-75 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 
Owned and Managed by Dan'!l H. McNulty 


























POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED by experienced 
telo accountant and auditor, age 30, with 
excellent connections and references. Has 
held junior executive position with larger 
Independent companies. Desires to make 
a change to a company appreciating com- 
petence and loyalty. Address 8555, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





BY ENGINEER having specialized in 
telephone engineering and appraisals. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Details and refer- 
ences furnished. Address 8573, care 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


W ANTED—200 steel C. B. Bell Boxes 
and 200 Desk Stands, Kellogg or W. E. 
make. Also some magneto desk sets com- 
plete. Address Box 345, Moultrie, Ga. 





; port of testimony they were being useq 
| to receive racing information for book. 
| makers. 

“I must presume Miami's municipal 
| judge knows what a telephone is and 
can not believe the physical presence of 

a telephone in evidence would enlightey 
him,’ Judge Browne ruled. 

“The injunction in no wise restrains 
the city from arresting Hyde for 
violation,” the ontin 
“The contention injunction 
prevents the city from enforcing its 9) 
dinances 


any 
ordinance 


ued. 


court 
this 
against gambling is mislead 
ing.” 

A temporary injunction was obtaine 
several months ago following two 
the Hyde 

both of these raids the police tore out 
of which they 
claimed were being used to disseminate 
The 
has continued its policy 
ft seizing telephones in 


police 


raids on establishment In 


batteries telephones 


racing information to bookmakers 

| city of Miami 

raids 
in 


at other 


places, seizing two dozen two raids 
on November 4. 
> = 


Company Can Refuse 


Service to Gamblers 

In the circuit court at Miami, Fla., on 
November 12 Judge Paul D. 
| that a telephone company could refuse 


Barns held 


to install telephones for gamblers when 
the the 
|} were connection 


company believed telephones 


in with 
gambling operations. 
Judge Barns’ 


to be used 
decision dismissed 
the Southern Bell Tele 


phone & Telegraph Co. to furnish tele 


suit to compel 


Brown, 
of a sundry and soda shop, and assessed 


phone service to Sam operatol 
the court costs against him. 

Brown testified on October 3 

| ’ 

| stores 


that the 
business was a Sideline to the 
operations, and that he 
realize a profit on the store 
| without the bookie service. 

The telephone company set forth that 
should it knowingly supply telephones 
for gambling purposes, its officials and 
might be liable to prosecution 
In support of that stand, it pointed toa 
pending in the Florida 
preme Court in which A. B. Dooley, dis 
trice manager, and W. L. Dickson, office 
manager, had been charged with being 


| bookmaking 


| could not 


agents 


case now su- 


accessories to gambling. 

The company stated it took steps lt 
Brown's telephone afte! 
learning that he had been arrested and 


remove only 
convicted of gambling operations. 

Judge Barns’ decision differed 
the taken recently by Circull 
Judge Jefferson B. of Ke} 
West, Fla., in which the company Was 





fron 
stand 
Browne, 


ordered to install five telephones in tht 
of Frank Hyde, 
“bookie.” A later order prohibited police 
removal of these and other telephones 


| headquarters racine 


| used by Hyde. 
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